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. GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING.—Paovesas or Sotomon. 
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; » THE: WHITE HORSE; ~ _ 
OR, GODFREY THE KNIGHT AND NINA. 


In Champagne: there lived, in former 
days, Godfrey, a brave -knight, rich in 
valuable endowments of. body’ and mind; 
but poor in respect to propérty. « Indebt- 
ed chiefly to his valour for asubsistence, 
all his possessions consisted of a small 
estate, the rental of which was about two 
hundred livres; and the scantiness of 
his means was'the more to be lamented, as 
in addition to’ his courage ; he was a man 
of strict probity and honour. Whenever 
he appeared at a tournament, his time 
was notywasted in a display of empty ad- 
dress, or vain gallantries tewards the la- 
dies ; but he rushed without ostentation 
into the thickest of the throng, and never 
left the~ ground till he had unhorsed or 
subdued his spponents.—These good 
qualitites and rare accomplishments ren- 
dered his name famous, and gained him 
consideratiOn in eyery quarter. 

‘In the neighbourhood of Godfrey there 
liyvedavery richlord. He was a widow- 
er, and hig.marriage had produced him 
avery handsome daughter, called Nina. 
His mansion, as wefl as that of bur knight, 
was situated in the woods (for Champagne 
at that time abounded in forests still more 
than at the spresent hour ;)' and they 


were‘@ijtle more than a league distant 
a) other. But that of the old 
ford, “butlt- on a very steep declivity, 


was.defended by avery profound ditch 
d an: impenetrable thorn hedge; so 
at there was no access to it, but by the 
draw-bridge. Such was the retirement of 
the veteran. . He lived-here in tranquilli- 
ty with his daughtér#$naking the most of 
his lars, which brought him in an anne- 
al income ‘of at least a thousand livres. 
With such an inheritance and so much 
beauty, the young !ady could not fail of 
having numerous admirers. ‘Of the 
number was Godfrey. Zealous to exert 
himself in the service of a mistress so 
distinguished for rank .and merit; he 
strove earnestly to. please her ; and, in 
a short time,“by. niean$-of iis constant 
attentions and some brilliant feats of va- 
lour, he succeeded. But when the fa- 
ther perceived the knight’s visits became 
¢ to :feequent, he forbade his daughter 
‘speaking to hin, ¥aff" treated him with 
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paths through the forest, known to him 
alone. This was at first some alleviation 
to the crul separation of the two lovers : 
and for some time they enjoyed it 
with transport. But to converse with- 
out seeing each other; to love without 
the means of showing it; not to be al-| 
lowed‘a single embrace ; always to be in 
fear of being discovered; and ever to 
be separated : Godfrey could not endure 
his condition. He resolved then to get 
out of it by one bold attempt, and went 
to the castle to declare his mind to the fa- 
ther, and to obtain of him a decisive an- 
swer. 

** Sir,”’ said he, ‘‘I have a favour to 
request. Deign to listen to me for amo- 
ment: I love your daughter; my hap- 
piness entirely depends upon her, and | 
must venture to ask of you her hand. 
You know my name and birth ; I flatter 
myself that I am entitled to your esteem, 
and not in every respect unworthy of 
Nina.”: I request your answer; which | 
shall “consider as my sentence, either 
of life or death.” “I am not sur- 
prised,” answered the old gentleman, 
‘that any one should love my daugh- 
ter. She is young, handsome, and dis- 
creet ; her birth is distinguished ; she is 


to preserve my good-will, she will at my 
decease be entitled to a considerable for- 
tune. With all her recommendations, | 
think no lord in France need be ashamed 
to marry her. Many gentlemen have 
been here to solicit me on that subject ; 
but I am in no haste, I wait a suitable 
match, and, abeve all, shall have: nothing 
to do with those knights, who, like their 
falcons, have nothingsput what they catch 
to live on.” * 
Godfrey was so confgsed that he could 
make no answer; but he went"to sive 
utterance to his sensations in the forest, 
and to wait till it should be tinte to repair 
to the postern. Nina was punctual to 
the appointed hour, and she came there 
only to join her grief to that of her lov- 
er. ‘ Receive my last farewell, said the 
knight ; ‘‘ 1 have doné with this country; 
there is no longer any happiness or good 
in it, since [ cannot possess yous,- Curs- 
ed be riches which ravish from m@- the 
only object of my love.” _ * Alas !’*:r8- 
plied Nina, ‘all the satisfaction L. pro- 
mised myself in the enjoyment of them 
was in bestowing them on you; and am 
L also condemned to curse them? But, 
my Godfrey, let us not yet despair ; we 
have still a resource, vigor long 
since suggested to me. ,} ‘have not 
far from hence, at Medot,. an old uncle 





sach coolness, that the favoured lover 
thought it imprutfent to return. Thus 


« Was all communication stopped between 


the two lovers. The father’s age no 
longer permittéd him @ijide out; so there 
was no hope of an ifferview in his ab- 
sence. Besides the éfd fox having been 
aynan of intrigue in’his younger days, 
,jvad learnt by experience to be mistrust- 


fal and. guarded. ‘Had Goilfrey asked 






%y rendezvous by narrow unfrequented 


but for a_sight*of his mistréss, even that 
feeble consolation*had been denied him. 

At last, as he was one day roaming and 
searching about the walls; he discovered 
a neglected postern, through which he 
might speak to Nina. He found means 
to aint her of it, and she did not fail 
to také“advarttage of the information. It 
was easy for fim to come to the place of 


of about my father’s age... If he -has a 
regard for you, as I cannot doubt, go and 
intrust him with the secret 9f your love. 
He has assuredly loved in hig youth, and 
will have compassion tovgat@s us. - Tell 
him that he may be the:author of your 
happiness and mine, that all ye require 
of him is a stipulated’ service;only to 
make a grant to you, for #few days of a 
part of his estate, to the value of three 
hundred livres, and that. he may then 


come and ask my ipa ‘graifiyou my 


hand. His friendsbip: surewill ob- 
tain it, aad as sora are united -in 
marriage, we will resigo what kis bounty 
may induce him to makgpover to us.” 
++ Lhad given up all hop,” said God- 
frey; “but your adviceS@#a renovation 
of it,” 
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He went immediately to his uncle, 


ere. 
r, 
? 
oe. 


my sole heiress; and, if she continues} 





Vor. I. 


whom he entreated to employ the inter-||cence.—The father came occasionally to 
est he had with the young lady’s father|isee how the work went on. In one of 
in his behalf, without, however, intimat-|/those visits he was asked by somebody, 
ing that the attachment was mutual.||whether he had thought of ordering a 
‘‘ Your choice is praiseworthy,” said the||sufficient number of horses to carry to 
uncle; “I know your mistress ; she is||Medot all the pra that were to go in 
really enchanting.—You may make your-||the cavalcade? ‘The men,” said he, 
self easy ; for I will undertake to obtain||“* have those on which they came. ‘Those 
le for you, and will, this moment, go to|/that are in‘my’ stables-will serve ; but at 
her,father for that very purpose.” Injjall events, to obviate disappointment, let 
effect, hesthen mounted his horse, and|jsome be sent for and borrowed of my 
rode to-the old lord’s: castle. Godfrey,||nearest neighbours.”’- 
onthe other hand, set out transported! A servant was instantly dispatched with 
with much joy, for Galardon, where aj/this commission. The man recollected 
tournament was announced that was tojlas he -went that ‘Godfrey had a capital 
last for two days. During the whole} gray horse, reckoned one of the first in 
journey, the amorous knight could think | theprovince. Thesimpleton thought him- 
of nothing but the happiness he wasj|iself sure of the good-will of his mfstress, 
about to enjoy, little imagining what a base||if he could mount her so handsonitlyzfor 
project had been formed to betray him.|/the ceremony, and he accordingly weft 
‘His uncle was, as usual, heartily wel+|to the knight’s house to ask the loan of 
comed at the father’s. They sat down 
to table, and drinking to each other, be- 
gan to relate their youthful exploits in 
love and arms. But when the “tables 
were uncovered, and the servants hadiithe success of his application: but not 
withdrawn. finding him at home, he imagined that 
the lord of Medot, ‘1 am a bachelor,|/the old gentleman. was detained by some 
ife.||difficult; started by the father, and re- 
turned home, in other respects so easy in 
his mind, and so full of confidence in the 
yromise of his negotiated, that. in coming 
;\;mto his house he ordered a minstrel to 
aig! bé -bropght to amtise him with some love- 
will come and reside here with you fgr|isongs. ‘ He flattered himself that his 
the remainder of my days.” % .|/ugclé-would take, a pleasure in coming 
This proposal delighted the father: ||persgnally ‘t attend his good fortune, 
after embracing his old son+in-law, that}|and‘in-this fond expectation his eyes were 


was to be, he ordered in his daughter, to||contiftiuatydirected towards the gate. 
whom he announced the agreement the 


: Suddgtily#he perceives one coming. 
had just made, The consternation of ||This was the servant, who, saluting the 
the girl may be easily imagined.. She 


night;~agked him, in the name of his 
returned to her chamber -only to give fimaster, for the use.of his fine gray pal- 
vent ‘0 her tears, toimprecate athousand||frey, for the morrow. “Ob! with all 
curses on the perfidy of the uncle, and|imy heart,” answered ‘Godfrey, * and for 
to call for succour on hersughappy lov-|ia longer time if be want8 it” But what 
er. All this time he was _toiling.to.de-|}occasion has he,for the horse ?’* “ Sir, 
serve her, by his glorious: exploits at|it is to.carry my lady Nina to Medot?’ 
Galardon, and was far--froifi conceiving||*t.Your lady! and what is she going to 
his uncle to be capable 6f@ base ar do at Medot?”’ ‘To be married.—Why 
tion as to betray him, angigtogt don’t you know that your uncle has de- 
at once of his mistres? ang (Mis: -|jmanded her hand of my lord; and that 
In the evening - Nind ra the postern-|ithey are to be married to-morrow morno- 
gate, for she knew not that Godfgey-was|ling ?”’ 
going to the tournament,” and is a 
long time waited for hint in ygin, Slré. con- 
cluded that he had forsaken‘her. 
The nupitals were appointed ‘by the 
old gentleman to be -celebrated'the next 
day after the morrow, Aud the son-in-law 
had required’that it should ‘take ‘place in 
his castle atrMedot. It was ‘congequent- 
ly settled, that in order to atrive there’ 
betimes, they should set out atsthe. break 
of day; and in the meanwhile, the fa- 
ther and the son-in-law sent+sinto the 
neighbourhood to invite their. friends; 

































































posed marriage journey next day. God- 
frey, after obtaining the prize at the tour- 
nament, had gone to his unzle’s, to know 


when you will also find the i 
of solitude. H8ar a pro 
make'to you. Grant ; 
[ will settle on her all my property, 


ed with astonishment. He could not at 
first believe so black a treachery, and 
made the servant a second time assure 
him of the fact. Unfortunately’ for him; 
the offenders “were beyond the reach of 
his .yerigeance. “ He walked about for 
some’time in silence, with his eyes cast 
towards the-ground, and full of fury, - At- 
length he stopped ;oa a sudden, called his 
*squire, ordered him -to saddle the white 
horse, and to deliver it to the servant. - 
** She’shall mount it,”” said he to himself, 








Never’ was there +. ‘¥ eftai 
ou i® ho less «to'be pitied than my- 
would have t bt. 


tion of persons coming to‘take leave of|| whilst Hive, mine is de¥oted to her,” 
oa other at their ‘departure for the 
other world. ¥ : 

The day was consumed in preparing) he‘had, and told them they were that in- 
the dress and ornaments for the unhappy || stant at liberty to quithis service. They, 
bride. She was within ready to burst|lin‘the utnfost agitation, entreated him to 


with grief, which she was however ob-Wet ’ know in .what particular they 
been 60 untae to incor his 





liged to suppress, aod to covér with the 
external appearance of cheerful acquies-jdispleasure. ‘I "anh entirely satisfied 


this beautiful Bucephalus for the pur-* 2 


At these words the knight was petrifi- . 








































with you all,” answered be, * and | wish 
it were in my power to you a bet- 
ter recompeuse for your services, but 
life is now a burden tome—farewell, be 
gone, and let wé die!” - The poor ser- 
vants threw themselves in tears at his 
feet, and implored him to suffer them at 
least to remain with him, to alleviate his 
misfortunes. He ieft them without ap 
answer, and went to shut himself up in 
his chamber. -. 4 

By this time they were at rest in the 
father’s castle. In order to rise betimes, 
they had gone soon to bed, and the watch 
had orders to ring the alarm-bell at break 
of day. Njna alone could not enjoy re- 
pose. The moment that was to begin 
her misery approached ; and she found 
herself now without resource. Twenty 
times in the course of the day had the 
unfortunate maid sought the means of 
escaping. No danger would have deter- 
red her, had it been possible to make 
the attempt ; but she had too many eyes 
to deceive ; she had, therefore, no reme- 
dy but patient resignation, nu consolation 
but her tears. 

Towards midnight the moon arose. 
The sentinel, who had been carousing a 
little over night, and had, in consequence, 
fallen asleep, awaking suddenly and see- 
ing a great light, thought the day was 
considerably adva:uced, and hastened 
to give the signal with the alarm-bell. 
All immediately began to rise, and the) 
servants to suddle the horses. The gray! 
palfrey, as the handsomest, was destined 
for the young lady. At the sight of it 
she could not dissemble her grief, but 
burst intotears. They did nut pay much! 
attention to this circumstance, attributing! 
her affliction to the regret she felt at leav-| 
ing her father’s house. But when the! 
time came for her to mount the horse,| 





she obsolutely refused, and they were||c 


obliged by force to place her upon the} 
saddle. At last they set out. First; 
marched the servants, male and female ; 
then the gentry who were to be present 
at the nuptials ; and after them the bride, | 
who, in no great haste to get to her jour- 
ney’s end, kept in the rear of the caval- 
cade. She was intrusted to the care of 
an old knight; a man of prudence and 
goed repute, who was to be her go:lfa- 
ther at the nuptials. He closed.the pro- 
cession. 

To arrive at Medot, they had three} 
leagues to go through the forest, by a 
cross road, so narrow that two horses 
could with difficulty walk a-breast. This 
obliged them to make along file. For 
tle first half league they jogged on plea- 
santly enough; but the oki peopl®, who 
had not taken their usual rest, were soon 
overpowered by sleep. You would have 
laughed to see their hoary heads bobbing 
from one side to another, and dropping 
forward en the necks of their horses. 
The bride followed, too much overwhelm- 
ed with sorrow to observe them. Like 
a criminal led to executien, who by every 
trifling pretext for delay, strives to spin, 
out a few moments of existence, she| 
checked now and then the progress of her| 
horse. Thus they not had proceeded a 
league, before she was, without intending 
it, separated from the rest of the caval- 
cade. Her old guide was no more aware 
of it than bis god-daughter, as he took an 
-opportunity of finishing his nap like the 











\to her assistance, but sees nobody. Find- 
‘ng herself alone in a forest at such a 





from the postern-gate, he had been so 
accustomed to the other path, that he 
naturally pursued it. Before one could 
get frou that place to Godfrey’s it was 
necessary to fordarivulet. At the noise 
made by the horse in stepping into the 
water, Nina was roused from her melan- 
choly reverie. She calls her godfather 





deadly hour, she at first shivered with]! 
an emotion of terror; but the idea of 
escaping the evile with which she was 
threatened, soon overpowered her fear, 
and she pushed the horse boldly into the 
river, resolved rather to perish than 
bear the consummation of those hateful 
nuptials: but there was nothing to ap- 
prehend: the horse, according to his 
usual custom, crossed the ford, and soon 
arrived in safety at his master’s house. 
As soon as the sentine) perceived the 
lady, he sounded his horn to give the/ 
alarm, and then came himself to . 
through the wicket of the dra-beldas, 
what was her pleasure. ‘Open the gate 
quickly,” said the damsel, ‘‘ and give re- 
fuge to a woman who is pursued by rob- 
bers.” The man looked through the 
wicket, and saw a young lady of a very 
handsume mien, covered with a rich scar- 
let mahile. The dress, the beatty of 
the damsel, the gray borse that she rode, 
which appeared to him to be his master’s 
palfrey, astonished him so as to make 
him believe it was some friendly fairy, 
whom compassion at his master’s sorrow 
had broughtto comfort him: He ran im- 
mediatély to inform Godfrey of this ex- 
traordinary incident. Godfrey had pass- 
ed the night in the most heart-rending 
anguish ; but when he heard a lady was 
at hi e, he went instantly through 
io receive her, and let down 
idze. What unexpected joy.| 
ed for hapffiness to behold! 
ushed into his arms, | 
crying out to him to savé her; at the 
same time looking back with terror, as 
if she had really been pursued by rob- 
bers. ‘*Compose yourself,” said he, 
‘*and take courage; | hold you secure 
in my arms, and from this moment np 
power on earth shall tear you from me.’ 















\raw-bridge. 
<ecure and improve his good fortune, he 


her to the alter. Hilarity then resumed 
the place of melancholy in the castle. 
Master and spon all were equally 


port so rapidly succeed despair. 


arrived there except the damsel and her 
guardian. tn vain were they inquired 
for; noone knew how they were sepa- 
rated, nor what had happened to detain 
them. “The godfather at length appear- 
ed, still nodding upon his horse, and was 
grently astonished, when they awaked 
him, at missing his ward. As it was con- 
jectured that she must have lost her way 
in the forest, several of the servants were 
sent in pursuit of ber. But all their 
doubts and apprehensions were soon 





others. —-Nevertheless, he son~'imes 
half opened his eyes ; but as he always 
saw the?gray pelfrey before him, they 
quickly closed again, as it were by in- 
stinct. As forthe horses, ghey had no 
occasion for the guidance of their rider, 


cleared up by the presence of a messen- 
ger from Godfrey, who announced the 
safe arrival of the lady at his ‘master’s 
castle, and ip bis name invited thither 
the uncle and all the company that was 
to have been present at the marriage. 
They accordingly repaired with expe- 





ia such a road they could not lose ‘them- 
selves. 

There was, however, a spot where 
the road branched out into two tracks. 





dition to the castle of Godfrey, who met 
Ithem at his gate, holding by the hand his 
new spouse, and he presented her to them 
under that title. This at first created a 
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since he had ‘carried his master|li 


| Whilst thus slambering my camel went 


He then called his people, to whom he! awake till my forehead was stricken by 
gave his several orders, and raised the||ine branch of a tree. 


But that was not all—to}\ ning to dawn, 1 discerned by the faint 
judged it necessary unmediately to es- from my way. ‘We cannot go against 


pouse Nina; and for that purpose hav-||Goq’s will.’ 
ing seat for his chaplain, he conducted|| he content with wh 


intoxicated with joy; never did trans-|ithat, incited by the beams of the morn- 


It was far oMerwise at Medot: all had | songs. 





The one was a continuation of that toj/loud murmur throughout the troop. But 
Medot, the other a by-road to Godfrey’s:|}when Godfrey had entreated their atten- 
all the horsemen in the troop of course/tion, and related to them all the circum- 
proceeded in the first of these, and the|/stances of his amour up to the adventure 
good old father’s beast followed the trackllof the palfrey, the scene was entirely 
of the rest. As forthe gray wahay, jonangne. Those veterans, grown gray 





the ea pe of honour and fidelity, 
even showed some indignation at being 
made the accomplices of so base a perti- 
dy ; and they all went in a bedy to press 
the father to ratify the union of the two 
lovers. The old lord found it impossi- 
ble to withhold his assent ; and the nup- 
tials were celebrated at Godfrey’s. The 
uncle died within the year, and the knight 
succeeded to the fo acre of Medot. 
Soon after his. father-in-law also died ; 
when he became one of the richest lords 
in Champagne, and lived with his wife 
happy and respected, 
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AL ROUIA. 


There was formerly an Emir of Grand 
Cairo, whose company was more sought 
for his genius than his rank. One day, 
being very sad, he turned to an attendant 
and said, ‘My heart is dejected, and | 
know not the cause ; relate to me some 
story to dissipate my grief. Al Raoui 
witb whom hearing was obedience, re- 
plied: “The great deem stories an an- 
tidote to chagrin, if you willallow me, | 
will tell you mine own :—lIn the days of 
my youth, | became enamoured ef a 
beautiful damsel, who, with symmetry of 
features, had askin pure as snow. She 
dwelt with her father and mother, and | 
only to behold her, often passed by the 
door. Going thither one dav, as was my 
custom, and finding no one within, I ask- 
ed of their neighbours, whither they 
were gone. It was told me, they had 
changed their habitations, and were de- 
parted to dwell in the Valley of Camels. 
This greatly afflicted my heart. Not 
able to live any longer without her, I re- 
linquished my ali, to seek her abode. 
That evening I saddled my camel, gird- 
ed on my sabre, mounted the beast, and 
set forth. The night was dark, the road 
difficult, and perplexed by precipices 
and torrents. To increase my distress, 
1 was surrounded by the howlings of the 
desert. Notwithstanding, | blessed God 
for whatever might occur, and went on 
as before. At length, drooping with fa- 
tigue, drowsiness oppresed me; and, 
subdued by its power, I dozed as I rode. 





astray ; but, proceeding slowly I did not 
As day was begin- 
glimmering that | bad wandered widely 


.” said I t0 myself, ‘we must 
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the night 
region are many wild beasts : alight, rest 
yourself with me; and to-morrow | will 
point out your way.’ At these words I 
dismounted. Tying up my camel, he 
gave her some provender, and ushered 
me into his tent. When there seated he 
left me, and departed in search of asheep. 
Having killed and prepared it with sa- 
voury herbs, we placed ourselves at bis 
table. The young man, during this re- 
past, ceased not to sigh and to weep. I 
divined” that from love proceeded his 
tears ; because, myself, being conscious 
of love, 1 judged be must love vehe- 
mently ; for one knows not what honey 
is till we taste it. 1 wished to learn from 
him the state of his heart, but feared to 
appear indiscreet. When we had sufhi- 
ciently eaten, he brought out, in a golden 
canteen, two bottles of crystal, one with 
musked rose-water, the other with wime ; 
and a napkin of silk, bordered with gold. 
I washed my hands, admiring the mag- 
nificence and tasie that my host had dis- 
played. We then conversed for a while, 
after which he introduced me to the in- 
terior of his tent, showed me a rich mat- 
tress of green silk, furnished with cur- 
tains of the same colour ; and retired, 
wishing me refreshment from slumber. | 
undressed myself, and fell asleep. Never 
did | enjoy a more tranquil repose. My 
imagination, possessed by what I -had seen, 
and my soul soothed by the hospitality 
and deportment of my host, presented to 
me dreams of pleasantness and peace. 
After some hours of rest, 1 was awaken- 
by a voice, more melodious than a lute. 
Softly drawing back the curtain, I dis- 
covered with mine host a young woman, 
levely as the chief of the Houries. After 
a moment, | heard much whispering. 
Methought at first the beauty | saw was 
a daughter of the Genii in love with this 
youth, and sequestered here to enjoy 
him ; for her look cast.a radiance like 
that of the sun, upon every object around: 
bat I soon found her no other than a 
daughter of Arabia. 

Seeing them hand in hand, as they en- 
tered, | easily perceived they were 
lovers ; and could not refrain from bless- 
ing their lot. Immediately closing the 
curtains, | reposed my head on the pil- 
low, and again yielded to sleep. Mi,the 
morning, having put on my clothes, alter 
ablution and prayer, | went to mine hosty 
We broke our fast together, but | asked 
no question of what | had seen. When 
our meal was ended, I said, ‘ Now, hope 


a 





atever may happen!’ 
Reasoning in this manner, | turned my 
eyes on all sides, and beheld pleasant 
gardens divided by streams, and birds 


‘ing harmoniously blended their sweetest 
Instantly alighting, 1 took my 
camel by the bridle, and walk onward, 
till 1 entered the land of Alfla. 

Having thus recovered my spirits, I re- 
mounted my beast, and not knowing 
whither | was come, entirely resigned 
her to the guidance of God. After cross- 
ing a delighgful region, 1 beheld a mag- 
nificent te hose awnings, of dazzling 
white, were waved by the breath of the 
morning, and, at glimpses, discovered the 
splendour within. Goats and sheep were 
pasturing round ; a camel and a horse 
stood near at their picket, but no human 
creature = ‘ This is very 
strange !’ I to myself. At length, 
approaching, I called,’* Who is there ?— 
Doth not some good Mussulman inhabit 
this tent ?—Would he point out his way 
to a traveller bewildered?’ [mmediate- 
ly came forth a youth, beautiful as the 
moon when, leaving a cloud, she stoops 
beneath it, into clear blue sky. His dress 
gave a grace to-his noble appearance. 
He saluted me with ihe accent of gentle- 
ness,-and said, * Brother Arab, you seem 
to have erre@ from your road ;’ [ an- 
ewered that 1 had, ‘and trust you will 
guide me.’ *Brother,’ said he, ‘the 





I your kindness will show me my way ; 
it will be afavouryconferred upon all 
that are passed.’ * Know,’ replied he, 
‘it is a custom with the Arabs to length- 
en their visits to the end-of three days ; 
moreover, your company is acceptablé to 
me, and-i shall rejoice if it please you to 
stay.’ Finding myself constrained to ful- 
fil his desire, I tarried with mine host till 
the fourth day came, and, saw each night 
the damsel return. At the end of this 
time | forbore no fenger to ask him who he 
might be ;—he replied, ‘ 1 am one of the 
tribe of Beni Azra:’ then told me his- 
name, the name of his father, and his fa- 
ther’s brethren. 
1 knew him to be the son of my uncle; 
of the great tribe of Beni Azra.. Of this 
] apprised him, and further inquired, 
‘Why, my kinsman, hast thou forsaken 
thy illustrious house, to dwell alone in 
this desert?” No mer had 1 spoken 
these words, th answered, ‘1 came, 
my cousin, to dwell in this desert, it be- 
ing the abode of her whom I love. I 
am enamoured of the daughter of my 
uncle the second brother of my father ; 
I cought her at his hands, but he denied 
my request, and betrothed ber forthwith 
to another, our kinsman, who having 
married her, led ber away to the place 
where he himself dwells.’ 

‘For the space of a year ! was not 
myself, and being unable to live from her 
sight, 1 abandoned all to come hither. 








tracks hence are imperfect, it now raip- 





She whom my soul loveth, abides at the 


On hearingthesenames 


+ 












It is for this comfort that here I remain ; 
and trust, by God’s favour, all will be 


well.’—* Then, said I,‘ if when she shall 


come this evening, thou wilt seat her on 
my camel, take what thou-hast which is 
precious, and go together with me ; the 
foot of my beast is so fleet, that before 
the day can dawn we shall be far remov- 

.ed from this place; Then wilt thou en- 
joy, without.any to hinder, the solace of 
abiding with her whom thou lovest ; and 
thou shalt be free to choose the abode of 
thine eyes ; for the land of God is very 
wide ; I also will help thee, to the ut- 
most of my power.—T his proposat pleas- 
ed him well. He embraced it with a 
look of delight.. We waited impatiently 
till evening should come, to hear what the 
damsel would say. 


When twilight drew on, we repaired 
to the door, earnestly expecting to see 
her approach. Each air seemed to bring 
the tread of her step. Her perfume he 
tried to inhale from the breeze. After 
anxiously waiting a long time in vain, ‘ my 
kinsman,’ he cried in a faltering voice, 
‘some misfortane most surely hath beset 
her on the way!- Abide my retutn; | 
will go forth to see.’-—On saying this, he 
entered the tent, snatched up his sabre, 
and went. In two hours | saw him come 
back, with a bundle pressed under his 
arm. His visage was covered with the 
paleness of death. Trembling and be- 
wildered, he hurried towards me, and 
dropping what he brought, fell lifeless at 
my feet. After some time he appeared 
again to revive, but his faintness gave 
way to the bitterest anguish. At length 
in distraction, he loudly exclaimed, ‘a lion 
hath met, hath devoured my beloved !— 
Here is all of her now that remains ?’ 
Having thus spoken, he continued for. an 
hour, entranced, and speechless, gazed 
on her vestments. Then looking less 
wildly, he said :—* Remain !—I am going, 


well, the murderer of her husband 
Darnley, had so excited the indignation 
of the whole kingdom, previously pre- 
judiced against ker on account of her 
religion, that she had been driven from 
her throne, and her infant son, James 
VI. proclaimed king in her stead; the 
Earl of Murray, a natural son of her 
father, and 2 zealous supporter of the 
Protestant cause, was made regent. The 
deposed Queen, having escaped from 
Lochleven Castle, was supported by the 
Hamiltons and others; but their forces 
being defeated at the battle of Langside, 
she fled into England, and the Regent, 
among other ‘instances of vengeance, 
authorized one of his dependants to 
seize the old house of Woodhouselee, 
in Midlothian, and which belonged to 
James Hamilton, of Bothwellhaugh. 
Hamilton’s lady was residing there at the 
time, and she was barbarously thrust out 
of the house, almost naked at midnight 
in winter, to perish in the snow. The 
‘unhappy woman, by the morning, was 
found, not indeed to have expired, but 
to have lost her reason. Her husband, 
enraged by the atrocity of this injury, 
undertook to revenge upon the person 
of the regent at once the misfortunes of 
his party and his own private wrongs. 
After some deliberation, he selected the 
town of Linlithgow as a fit spot for his 
purpose. Having obtained possession 
of a house, in the narrow part’ of the 
street, he prepared it secretly for his 
purpose. He chose an upper room, 
with a wooden balcony in front, which 
should prevent his being readily seen 
from the street ; and, to prevent his sha- 
dow from being obvserved, he hung the 
apartment with black. That he might 
make no noise, he placed a feather-bed 
on the floor: the door towards the street 
was shut, and the whole was considered 





but soon shall return.’ . 
Within another hour he re-entered 
the tent, bearing in his hand the head of 
the lion. This casting on the ground, he 
asked me for water, and having washed 
off the gore, he kissed its mouth. “His 
tears now gushed forth afresh, and be- 
holding with steadfastness the objects of 


horror, till then muffled up in a wrap of 


her dress he uttered a groan that cleft 
through my heart. I approached; he 
grasped my band, and said: ‘1 conjure 
thee, by the love of our kinswoman ; by 
the friendship we have mutually sworn, 
to keep this adventure undivulged to our 
kin; let it not depart from thy lips. 
May the memory of my misfortune, as 
that of my felicity, so short in duration, 
be for ever buried in oblivion. 1 shall 
soon be no more. When! amdead, wash 
me: put on me the robe of my beloved, 
and inter me With her remains in the 
door of this tent. All it contains is thine. 
Mayest thou enjoy it more happily than 
1!’—At these words, he retired to the 


inmgst apartment :—-in another hour 


conung forth, he sunk upon the earth, 
compressed my hand, andexpired. Amaz- 
ed at the sight, | at first wished for death, 


but soon recollected the injunctions he 


had given. Having washed, I interred 


him according to his will; and tarried 
three days to lament by his grave. Then, 
full of affliction from this woeful event, 
instead of proceeding to the Valley of 
Camels, I returned to the place of my 
former abode ; for the evil thus witness- 


ed had cured me of love. 





THE GLEANER. 


as an empty house. In the meanwhile, 
the regent was at Stirling, and it was 
known that he was speedily about to go 
to Edinburgh, in .which case he must 
pass through Linlithgow. He accord- 
ingly arrived there on horseback, well 
attended, and the populace crowded 
round to see the cavalcade. When the 
regent arrived at the narrow part of the 
street, Hamilton, unperceived, took his 
aim ; the ball passed through the body 
of the regent, and killed the horse im- 
mediately beyond him. The Earl fell, 
and soon afterwards expired. In the 
meanwhile, all eyes were turned to the 
window from which the shot came, and 
an attempt was made to enter the house; 
but the door being strongly barricadoed, 
occasioned considerable delay. When 
it was at last broken open, the marks 
were found of deliberate preparation : 
and it was discovered that the assassin 
had escaped by the back part of the 
house, a part of the garden wall havifig 
been broken down to permit the admis- 
sion of a fleet horse, upon which he es- 
caped, and which some of his kindred, 
to whom the enterprise was known, had 
kept in readiness for him. The event 
was of great political importance, and 
made much noise in Europe. Hamilton 
fled to France, where the court was hos- 
tile to the Protestant party, of which 
Murray had been the head in Scotland. 
eo 








Magisterial Peculiarities—-The fol- 
lowing is the literal transcript of aletter, 
received, some years ago, at the public 
‘iofice in Bow-street, London, from the 
Mayor of a corporate town in the coun- 
ty of Wilts:—** To the publickest of- 








So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'lltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’sin and who's out, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 

Asif we were God’s spies. SHAKSPEARE 


fice in all Bow-street, London.—Sur, 
This is to let you know, that | have 
taken up by vartue of my power and 
sovreinty, three parsons on a terrible 
suspicion of being bagabones—Two of 





_Assassination.—The following is one 
of the most deliberate instances of as-} 





em I myself have seen lightering about 
our church intending to commit.a burgle- 
ry—the other we believe has been guil- 
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ity of bigamy, 










times. ‘ 
thou buckram lord! now thou art with- 





































crime, he having a very. ill look wi 
him. If you will let me know what they 





am, or who they am, I will persecute; 


em according to law and the axe of par- 
liament, in that case made and provided. 
—N. B. Sur, another broke loose and 
run away. He is marked with thé small- 
pox in his face, wears his own hair tied 
behind, and | never seed a more worser 
looking youth with my two eyes. He 
was booted and spurr’d. If he be in 
your town take him up by order of me. 
T. B. Mare.”’, This letter beats the 
speech of the famous Mayor of Oxford, 
some half century back, who, on being 
asked what he had been doing one morn- 
ing, replied, “I first went to swear in 
prostitutes for the militia, then took a 
ride as far as the obstacle (obelisk,) and 
came home in a ¢decanter.”’ It is need- 
less, we presume, to inform the reader 
that the latter gentleman had not been a 
member of the University over whose 
city he presided. . Jack Cade, perhaps, 
in assuming the sovereignty of London, 
beat even these according to Shakspeare. 


—Messenger.—My lord, a prize, a prize! 


here’s the lord Say, which sold the 


towns in France ; he that made us pay 


one and twenty fifteenths, and oné shil- 
ling to the pound last subsidy, Cade,— 
Well, he shall be beheaded for it ten 
Ah! thou Say, thou serge, nay, 


in point blank of our jurisdiction regal. 
What canst thou answer to my Majesty, 
for giving up of Normandy? Be it 


known unto thee by these presence, even 


the presence of Lord Mortimer, that | 
am the besom that must sweep the Court 
clean of such filth as thou art. Thou 
bast most traitorously corrupted the 
youth of the realm in erecting a gram- 
mar-school ; and whereas, before, our 
forefathers had no other books but the 
score and tally, thou hast caused printing 
to be used ; and, contrary to the king, 
his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a 
paper-mill. It will be proved to thy 
face, that thou hast men about thee who 
usually talk of a noun and a verb, and 
such other abominable words as no 
christian’ear can endure to hear. Thou 
hast appointed justices of peace, to call 
poor men before them about matters they 
were not able to answer. Moreover, 
thou hast put them in prison: and be- 


cause they couldnot read, thou hast hang- 


ed them, when indeed only for that cause 
they have been most worthy to live. 


—~—_— 

Anecdotes of Blind Boys.—There is 
scarcely any thing more interesting than 
the scene exhibited by remoying the 
bandage from the eyes of a person who 
had been born blind, and restored to 
sight by the skill of the surgeon. His 
first view of light, of colours, and of ob- 
jects, create in him sensations that over- 
whelm him. His astonishment at the 
new world knows no bounds, All is new, 
all is strange. His newly acquired sense 
presents to.him every object with a new 
face. Accustomed to judge only by the 
sense of feeling, he is incapable of form- 
ing conceptions of the size or figure of 
bodies by the eye. As to distance, he is 
totally ignorant of it ;, for a knowledge of 
this is effected by the operations of the 
organs of sight, matured by experience. 
Cheselden, the great surgeon, having re- 
stored a boy to sight, who was born 
bling, took him to the top of a hill, a few 
miles from London (Shooter’s hill, we 
believe) and, for the first time (by re- 
moving the bandage), presented the 
world to his view. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was pointed out to him, and he instantly 
extended his hand, to touch it. His sur- 

rise at not being able to do so, equalled 
his pleasure in belolding it-—We re- 
member a similar experiment. A boy, 
who had beer born blind, and had un- 
dergone the operation for restoring his 
vision, was brought into a room Crowded 


removed from his eyes. Hé opened bis 


with spectators, and the coverings were| 






em } then 
drew his’ 








again closed his eyes, 
atant openéd them, and, for several 
— graye y eons 

opening the eyelids, apparexily en- 
Foping with, sanoaiehanieal and ecstasy the 
transitions from light to darkness. He 
looked upon the persons and objects be- 
fore him with intense curiosity, touched 
several things that were near him, im- 
mediately evincing the strongest expres- 
sions of amazement. He moved his 
body with much caution, and extended 
his hand slowly and fearfully, from an 
apprehension that he should strike rude!y 
on surrounding bodies, which he ima- 
gined were close to him. One of the 
spectators held a knife before him, and 
demanded what it was. He made an at- 
tempt to take itin his hand, but it was 
withdrawn, He surveyéd it attentively 
for some time, and then observed he 
knew not what it was. ‘* What!” says 
his interrogator, ‘‘ cannot you tell me 
what it is, when you have been in the 
constant practice of using it several times 
a day? . There is really nothing with 
which you are more familiar.” The re- 
buke riveted his attention: and he ob- 
served in a subdued and disappointed 
tone, that he could not ascertain. what it 
was; but immediately discovering an 
opportunity for seizing it, he darted his 
hand upon the knife ; and the moment. 
he had touched it, exclaimed, with an 
intonation expressive of surprise at his 
former hesitation, ‘ Oh, it’s aknife !”’ In 
another instance, the boy, who war 
about fifteen years of age, when restored 
to sight, thought scarlet the most beauti- 
ful of all colours ; of the rest the most 
gay pleased him most. The first time 
black was presented to him, he was very 
uneasy ; and the sight of a negro woman. 
some months after, struck him with 
horror. ‘Fhose objects were most 
agreeable to him that were smooth and 
regular ; but he could not tell why they 
pleased him. A picture was shewn him ; 
he found-that those parts which, from 
their shades, appeared round and uneven, 
felt flat, like the other parts : he knew 
not which deceived him, bis eyes or his 
tiands, and he demanded which was “‘ the 
lying sense,” the touch or vision. His 
father’s likeness in a locket surprised 
him, that a large face could be expressed 
in $0 little room ; he should have as soon 
expected, he said, to have seen a bushel 
of any thing in a pint measure. Af first 
he thought he saw objects extremely 
large. He was unable to imagine any di- 
mensions beyond those immediately in 
view ; and though he knew the room he 
was in was only part of the house, yet 
he could not conceive that the whole 
house could look bigger than the room 
did, Blindness had this advantage, he 
said, that hé could go any where in the 
dark much better than those whe could 
see. One eye was only operated on at 
first; and to this eye objects appeared 
larger than they really were. And the 
same occurred to the other eye after it 
had undergone the operation. But what 
proved the most curious was, that when 
he first used both eyes together, obj :cts 
appeared twice as large as they seemed 
to one eye only, 


od 

Marriages, it is said, are made ia 
heaven ; but Spence, in his Anecdotes, 
tells us of one made in a bookseller’s 
shop, at Bath, or Tunbridge, where 
Wycherley, the dramatic writer, hap- 
pened to be when Lacy Drogheda came 
in, and inguired for the Plain Dealer. 
A friend of Wycherley’s, the author of 
that pla¥, who stood by him, pushed him 
towards the Dowager, and said, ** There’s 
the plain dealer, Madam, if you want 
him!” Wycherley made his excuses, 
but Lady Drogheda said, that she loved 
plain deali best. ,He afterwards 





visited, and short!y taavried the Cauntess, 











THE TRAVELLER. 


Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes ofretreat 
pAY at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the creat Batel, aad cot feel the crowd 








Origin and Manners of the Gypsies. 

In Bright’s Travels through Europe, 
a work of recent date, we have some! 
curious and interesting particulars re- 
specting the people there known by the) 
name of Gypsies, but with whom the in-| 





habitants of America are entirely unac-||(j¢ | 
quainted, otherwise than by hearsay. It }him with secrets of futurity,—they sus- 


was not till the beginning of the fifteenth 
century that the Gypsies attracted notice. 
The earliest mention which is made of 
them was in the yéars 1414 and 1417, 
when they were observed in Germany. 
In 1418, they were found in Switzer- 
land ; in 1422, in Italy ; and in 1427, 
they are mentioned in the neighbourhood 
of Paris ; and about the same time were 
observed in Spain. In England, they 
were not known till some time after. At 
the time of their first appearance, no 
correct information seems to have been 
obtained as to the country from which 
they came. It is however supposed, that 
= entered Europe in the south-east, 
probably through Transylvania. At first 
they represented themselves as Egyptian 
pilgrims, and obtained considerable re- 
spect during half a century, being fa- 
voured by different potentates with pass- 
ports, and letters of security. Gradually, 
however, the 


Denmark, Germany, and England, “— 
cessively attempted their expulsion in 
the sixteenth century. 


It is impossible to find a greater simi-||turn of mind, their bodily agility, are all 
larity in the traits of character and in the; distinctly marked, and specifically men- 
manners exhibited by distant tribes ofjtioned by different travellers who have 


the same family, than that which is ob- 
servable amongst the gypsies of different 
countries of Europe, under whatsoever 
appellation they may be known. The 
habits of the Cygani, the Czygania, or! 
Tzygany of Hungary, have frequently 
been the subject of observation. No one 
who compares them with the Spanish 
Gitano, can for a moment doubt the iden- 
tity of the people ; anc still less can we 
draw a line of distinction between them 






itheir fire upon the heath, than a certain 


' really became, or were!|!set forwards to seek t 
fancied, troublesome ; and Italy, Sweden, ||fresh heath, or the protection of some 








h are covered with leaves; they 
set forward with their tents to visit their 
summer haunts. The majority confine 
themselves to a particular district, seldom 
extending their wanderings beyond cer- 
tain counties ; and meet together in great 
numbers, at most of the summer fairs in 
the neighbourhood of London. 


No sooner does a stranger epproach 


reserve spreads itself through the little 
family. ‘The women talk to him in mys- 
anguage—they endeavour to amuse 


pect him to be a spy upon their actions, 
—he generally departs as little acquaint- 
ed with their true character as he came. 
Let this however wear away ; let him 
gain their confidence, and he will then 
find them conversible, amusing, sensible, 
and shrewd; civil, but without servili- 
ty ; proud of their independence ; and 
able to assign reasons for preferring their 
present condition to any other in civili- 
zed society. He will see them strongly 
attached to each other, and free from 
many cares which too frequently render 
the married state a source of discontent. 
At the approach of night they draw 
round their humble bui often abundant 
board, and then, retiring to their tent, 
leave a faithful dog to guard its entrance. 
With the first rays of morning, they 
again meet the day, pursue their various 
occupations ; or, rolling up their tent, 
and packing all their porey on an ass, 

e delights of some 


shaded copse. 


Their peculiar cast of countenance, 
their complexion, their gay and cheerful 










as fugitives their 


name of Egyptians. 
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THE DRAMA. 


~—-Whilst the Drama bowsto Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will b. friend, 

And triumph on bereffortsstil! attend. Baoogs. 








KING’S THEATRE. 


_ January 26th. 
On Saturday night, the season of. the 
Italian Opera commenced. The curi- 
osity to see a freshly-decorated theatre, 
the interior of which has been in a state 
of gloomy, and almost threatening dilapi- 
dation, for the last dozen or fifteen 
years ; the desire to be present at the 
first representation of an opera, new to 
this country, and to hear a performer of 
great reputation, who was equally a 
stranger to the untravelled English ; and, 
above all, the excitement produced by 
the announced personal introduction of 
a composer, whose fame has been wafted 
to all corners of Europe, filled the house 
at a very early hour. Zelmira, a serious 
opera, composed by Rossin: for the 
Theatre St. Carlo, at Naples, in 1822, 
was, upon this occasion, produced jor 
the first time in London. The dramatic 
part of it—if any thing eo devoid of all 
interest and meaning can be considered 
as belonging to the drama—is abridged 
by asort of Opera-wright, named Tot- 
tola, from a tragedy of the same name 
written by De Belloy, and represented 
at Paris in 1762, The scene is in the 





met with them in distant regions. But 
the great confirmation and completion of 
the argument lies in the similarity of 
their language. This fact, has been es- 
tablished by former writers, and the re- 
sult of my inquires can only be consider- 
ed as an additional evidence in its favour. 
Having collected a few words from 
Cyganis, in the south of Hungary, | lost 
no time, on my return to England, in 
seeking out a family of gypsies at Nor- 


and the Scottish “ Tinklers,” so well de-||wood. 1 cummenced my inquiries, with- 
scribed by Mr. Smith, This writerlout much expectation of success ; but 
represents acolony of about 109 indivi-||my doubts were immediately dispelled, 
duals, dwelling from time immemorial in ajland almost every word which I could re- 
row of miserable cottages on the outskirts||call, was at once recognised by the first 
of Kirk Yetholm; perfectly indepen-jgypsies' I accosted. ‘To find, crouched 
dent.of the other inhabitants ; occupying] beneath a hedge at Norwood, a family 
themselves as smiths, or in making horn-||who expressed their ideas in the same 
spoons, and shoe-mats, or besoms of} words as those with whom I had con- 


broom and heath ; stationary in winter, 
but in summer enjoying a vagrant life, 
and carryiog about trifling articles for 
sale ; seldom seeking marriage alliances 


out of their own society ; and constantly! 


preserving a peculiarity of manner and of 


versed but a few weeks before, in the 
most distant corner of Europe, and having 
no relation whatsoever to the languages 
of the countries in which they were re- 
spectively settled, gave rise to a singu- 
lar train of feelings, and to a confirmed 








feature which affords a striking contrast||conviction in the fact, that they had been 


with all around them. Assuredly no de-| 
seription could more exactly portray| 
the condition of the street of the Cyganis| 
at the entrance of Leva, or their seitle- 
ment at Caurgo, than the account given 
of the Tinkler-row at Kirk Yetholm, and 
its inhabitants. 

The Zingari of Italy, as described by} 
Swinburne, are no other than the com-| 
mon gypsies ;—Dr. Clark found them in 


appearance in Wallachia, Sclavonia, Bes- 








derived from one common stock. 

Their countenance, complexion, and 
habits of life, have excited a very gen- 
eral belief that they have originated 
from an oriental climate ; and amongst 
the various conjectures which have been 
hazarded, with attempts to establish them 
by proof, that of Grellman, who consid- 
ers them as Hindus of the lowest cat 


jcarries, as yet, the greatest weight o 
Moscow and in the Crimea ;—for pond 


evidence in its favour. This hypothesis 
depends very much on a comparison of: 


sarabia, Tartary, Bulgaria, Greece, and|ithe gipsy and the Hindu languages ; 
Romania, we lave the authority ofjjand, in a list of about 400 words which he 


Grellman ; and travellers agree in speak- 


has preserved, a similarity exists going 


ing of them at Cairo and Constantinople.||far to prove a national connexion. He 
These people appear likewise in Sweden|jlikewise shows striking coincidences in 
and Denmark; and ia Poland they||the grammatical construction of the 


abound. 
known by the name of Bohemiins. In 
England, the greater part of the gypsies 
are stationary in the larger towns during 
the winter. A large number inhabit the 
poorer districts of I.ondon in particular, 
pore all the occupations which have 

enalready detailed ; and long before the 





In France “ry are familiarly ||languages, and he adds to these proofs, 


drawn from language, many resemblances 
in peculiar manners and customs. To 
account for their sudden appearance, the 
same author proposes, as a probable 
cause of their emigration from India, the 
cruel war of devastatien carried en in 


time before the Trojan war ; the latter we 
only infer from the title of llo, for nothing 
in the whole poem affords any clue to 
this point. The argument of the piece, 
as given in the printed books, is full of 
events anterior to the commencement of) 
the action, and as unintelligible as these 
arguments are generally contrived to be. 
By what we can understand of the plot, 
it appears that Polidoro, has been de- 
throned by Azorre, governor of My- 
telene, who, in his turn, was assassinated 
by a second usurper, Antenore: the 
latter, by the assistance of his General, 
Leucippo, is then proclaimed king of the 
two countries. Zelmira, the daughter of 
Polidoro, feigning to be incensed at her 
father for not bestowing her hand on An- 
tenore, one of her suitors, instead of Ilo, 
who was selected in preference as her 
husband, pretends to divulge to the 
tyrant the secret that her Royal parent 
has taken sanctuary in the temple of 
Ceres, which, in consqquence, is ordered 
by him to be set on eon Oe eee 
while, her spouse, Ilo, re ‘ctor 
from the wars, and is ‘prevailed upon to 
believe that Zelmira is really a parricide. 
But her father, who had found an asylum 
in a subterranean recess that is employed 
as the sepulchre of his ancestors, ap- 
pears, proves his daughter’s innocence 
and filial care, and is re-established on 
his throne by his valiant son-in-law, who 
vanquishes the usurper, and is reinstated 
as lawful heir to the crown. 

Out of such materials, Sig. Rossini has 
formed an opera, that may be ranked 
with most of his best works ; an opera, 
which, though not by any means evempt| 
from the mannerism that characterizes 
all his compositions, contains several 
pieces that could only have emanated 
from genius, and which will bear the tests 


land, they||pat 
passed through the Persian desert, eves things that passed off withont any notice. 
the Gulf of Persia, through Arabia Pe-i|The fifth scene opens with a festive 
trea, over the Isthmus of Suez, into||march, the originality of which is not its 
Egypt ; and entering Europe from that|only merit ; a good chorus follows it, and 
country, they brought with them the|jthe latter is succeeded by an air, ‘* Cara, 


island of Lesbos, and the period some}} 
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hetic ; but ‘of the meritorious 


deh attendimi,” that ought to have pro- 
duced more effect than it did. In the 
seventh scene, a chorus of priests, “ Di 
luce »favillante,” sung in unison—and 
well aung too—by a.i the male voices, 
cannot, as a musical composition, be too 
much praised: did the words raise any 
idea of terror, we should apply the epi- 
thet sublime to it. The commencement 
of the finale to the first act is excellent ; 
a few bars of soft harmony, at the words 
“* Maggior fra gli Eroi,” are charming. 
The second act is not so strong as the 
first, but it possesses the delightful 
cavatina, ‘* Ciel pietoso ;”’ a very fine 
accompanied recitative, ‘“‘ Ah che dif- 
fendi ?”’ a quintett, in the style of many 
lof Rossini’s concerted movements, which 
was encored ; and a deliciously soft duet, 
for Zelmira and Emma, ‘ Perché mi 
guardi,”’ transferred from the first to the 
second act, by a license not uncommon 
on the Italian stage. From this statement 
it will be seen, that Zelmira can justly 
boast of a larger share of fine music than 
usually falls to the lot of what are es- 
teemed first-rate operas ; nevertheless, 
such is the distaste for the opera seria, 
that only about three of the pieces in this 
work seemed to be felt. At the end, it 
is true, sereral rounds of applause were 
given, but they were bestowed more on 
Rossini himself, and in compliment to 
his general merits, than on the opera just 
heard. 


—_—— 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
February 7th. 
A new farce was produced last night, 
entitled The Poachers. It is a very live- 
ly thing, and was received with great ap- 
plause. The piece opens with the per- 
plexity in which acertain farmer, of the 
name of Sourcrout, is placed by a trans- 
gression of the game laws. Having shot 
a buck on the estate of his liege lord, he 
is apprehensive of being either shot or 
hanged for the transgression, but the 
baron his master, mercifully commutes 
the sentence, and contents himself with 
giving the offender a few hours notice 
to quit the farm and the country. The 
baron, however, had one redeeming 
quality. Though a stickler for the game 
laws, he was a latitudinarian with respect 
to game of another description. A te- 
nant who had a hanlsome wife, had only 
to make her beauty his intercessor, and 
the baron was sure to relent. Honest 
Sourcrout, who had just married a young 
wife, was aware of this circumstance, but 
was greatly puzzled between the anxiety 
to hold his farm and to preserve his wife. 
The farmer’s embarrassment is luckily 
relieved by the sudden appearance of 
two young ladies, dressed in male attire, 
One of them, the sister of the baron, 
and her friend. They had also their dif- 
ficulties to surmount; for the baron’s 





mansion in disguise, for the purpose of 
observing, without being observed, the 
person and qualities of Count Wolfen- 
{stein, to whom her brother, the baron, 
had expressed his wish to have her 
married. Finding Farmer Sourcrout in 
the predicament already alluded to, she 
proposes to personate his wife, and in- 
tercede for him with the baron in that 
character. The offer is gladly accepted, 
and they appear before the worthy no- 


ble, who, for some reason or other, pro- 





of frequent repetition and critical exam- 
ination. 





1408-9, by Timur-Beg ; and thinks, that, 





bably the excellence of the disguise, is so 
far fom knowing his own sister that he 


According to the pian recently||makes love to her without hesitation 
adopted by Rossini, this opera has no/|than that which the presence of the ba- 
overture, but begins with a chorus,|jroness naturally occasions. 
which mingled with an air and duet,|Inot the only victim to her beauty. The 
constitutes whatis called the Introduzione.|icount, on whom her brother was so 
The first cavatina, by Polidore, begin-|janzious to bestow the hand of his sister, 
ning, ‘‘ Ah! gia tracorse,” is beautifully |jis also smitten with her charms, and he, 


But he is 





sister was desirous to enter her brother’s - 
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she, and in as good a disguise, too; for 
his own sister, the baroness, is as ignorant 
of her brother’s person, as the baron is of 
that of his sister. A good deal of mirth 
is produced by the attentions of both gen- 
tlemen to the supposed Grisette, the wife 
of Sourcrout, and the interruptions which 
they receive, not only from each other, 
but from the baroness. But the laughter 
was perhaps nowhere so much elicited, 
as in the scene in which the baroness 
proposes to take Grisette into her own 
apartment to spend the night. The ludi- 
crous astonishment of Farmer Sourcrout 
at seeing a person whom he supposes to 
be a man retiring with her ladyship, was 
truly comic; and his subsequent disclo- 
sure of the fact to her own brother, the 
count, produced a situation equally ridi- 
culous and effective. An interview takes 
place immediately afterwards between 
the count and the baron’s sister, who 
are by this time over head and ears in 
love with each other ; and the doubt as 
to sex being cleared up, the other expla- 
nations follow easily. The Baron recog- 
nises his sister, the Baroness her brother, 
the two lovers are so happy as to find 
that they were the persons intended for 
each other by their friends, and the peor 
Farmer is allowed the undisturbed pos- 
session of his farm, and—what he was in 
much more danger of losing—his hand- 
some wife. It is seldom that we have 
seen a plot so exclusively founded on in- 
trigue. It may be the work of an English 
author, conducted on the model of the 
French ; but, to whatever country it may 
belong, there is little doubt that it will 
prove a great attraction, as, in addition to 
its own merits it has the advantage of be- 
ing admirably performed. The whole 
was received in the most favourable man- 
ner, and at the end the applause was so 
great as to afford the managers strong 
reason to anticipate u successful run. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








Sketches of Dr. Hutton, Dr. Jenner, Dr. 
Baillie, and Col. Lambton. 


The anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Society of London was held on the Ist 
of December last, at which the Presi- 
dent, Sir H. Davy, delivered a discourse. 
After stating the names of those Fel- 
lows whom the Society had the misfor- 
tune to lose since the preceding anniver- 
sary, he particularly noticed such of 
them as had by their communicatiors to 
the Society, or by their philosophical 
labours advanced the progress of science. 

Beginning with Dr. Hurron, he ob- 
served that his labours of more than half 
a century had established his reputa- 
tion as one of the most able mathemati- 
cians of his country and age. Daring 
the long period that he was Professor at 
Woolwich, he might be regarded ds 
having eminently contributed to awaken 
and keep alive that spirit of improve- 
ment among the military students, which 
had so much contributed to the character 
of the British officer, and which had been 
attended with such beneficial results to 
the country. The merits of Dr. Hutton 
as an experimental philosopher, the 
President observed, were of no mean 
kind ; they were displayed in his paper 
on Gunnery, for which he received the 
Copleyan medal, in 1778: this paper 
contained an account of some difficult 
and delicate experiments on the force of 
gunpowder, from which conclusions were 
drawn connected with important practi- 
cal results. Sir Humphry then remarked, 
that Dr. Hutton’s greatest work was, per- 
haps, his calculation of the Density of the 
Earth, founded on Dr Maskelyne’s ex- 
periments on the effects cf Schehallion 
on the Plumb-line. This labour, compre- 
hendingthe most complicated arithmetical 
processes, would for ever associate his 





man of science of our own particular 
school, the President observed, would 
be saying little ; for, he had a higher 


claim to our deep regret and profound) 


admiration as a benefactor to mankind in 
general. After adverting to the invention 
and effects of vaccination, he remarked, 
that the originality of Dr. Jenner’s mind 
and the accuracy of his observation, are 
shown in his first communication to the 
Society, on*the Natural History of the 
cuckoo ; and in the pursuit of his great 
object, he met with obstacles which re- 
quired no ordinary degree of perse- 
verance, and of confidence in his own 
powers to overcome; the fair way of 
judging of the mérits of an invention, said 
Sir Humphry, is by the operation of his 
discovery on civilized and social life ; 
—and in this respect Dr. Jenner stands 
almost alone. 

Of Dr. Battie, the President ob- 
served, that whether considered as a 
physician or as a inan, his talents and his 
virtues were alike distinguished; his 
works show the accuracy and coolness of 
his judgment; his minuteness in ob- 
servation ; and his acuteness in refer- 
ring effects to their true causes, amidst 
the complicated phenomena offered by 
diseased organs. No man was ever 
more free from any taint of vanity or 
affectation ; he encouraged and admired 
every kind of talent, and rejoiced in the 
success of his contemporaries ; and he 
maintained, even at court, the simplicity 
and dignity of his character. 

Cort. Wma. Lampron, said the Presi- 
dent, was a veteran in the army of India : 
two papers of his are published in the 
transactions of the society, on the Ad- 
measurement of an Arc of the Meridian 
in Hindostan ; a work of great labour, 
displaying minute accuracy and extraor- 
dinary perseverence, and carried on in 
a climate unfavourable to bodily exertion 
or intellectual pursuit. This arc ex- 
tends in amplitude very nearly ten de- 
grees ; and Co]. Lambton had the honour 
of having laid down the largest single arc 
ever measured on the surface of the 
globe. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By seaand shore, each mute and living thing. 











Effects of Heat and Cold on Animal Life. 
No. II. 


Though the functions of life are sus- 
pended for want of a due quantity of ani- 
mal heat, yet in some creatures, under 
these circumstances, the vital principle 
still remains entire. Thus flies, when 
the cold comes in, appear as if deprived 
of sense, and in proportion to the degree 
of cold the moving mechanism is retarded. 
But if the weather be intensely cold, they 
then sleep the sleep of death. Hence 
the reason why we see toads burrowing, 
frogs living under large stones, snails 
seeking shelter in the hollows of trees, 
and fishes having recourse to deep wa- 
ters ; the heat of ali these places being 
= above the freezing point, even 
in our frosts, which are sometimes so 
severe, as to kill many whose habitations 
are not well chosen. Nevertheless these 
torpid animals still maintain a tempera- 
ture of heat somewhat higher than the 
surrounding medium. In the winter, 
the atmosphere at 44 degrees, the heat 
of the torpid hedge-hog at the diaphragm 
was found, by Mr. Jenner, to be 48 de- 
grees anda half. When the atmosphere 
was at 26 degrees, the heat of a torpid 
hedge-hog was reduced so low as 39. In 
summer, the atmosphere at 78 degrees, 
the heat of the hedge-hog at the dia- 
phragm was found to be 97. The atmos- 





phere being at 30, that ingenious physi- 











wed on the cture, and which 
become, aioe eae te 
new exertions. Foremost among these 
wines is that which bears the name of 


cian and most experimental philosopher, 
Dr. Heighton, the lecturer on puey stale. 
gy at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s hospitals, 
fondon, tound the animal heat of a torpid 
bat at 33 ; and when the atmosphere was ||Tokay, and which is the ct of the 
at 60, he found'it so high as 63 3 oes around the town vr Tabey. call- 
that is, during life the vital heat was al-|ied the Submontine district, or the Hegy- 
ways found to exceed the surrounding|jallya, which extends over a Space of 
medium. _ _ fabout 20 ish miles. Throughout the 
here are good grounds for believing||whole of this country, it is the custom 
|that the mosquitoes, which appear full|ito collect'the grapes which have become 
grown in the earliest part of the spring,|idry and sweet, like-raisins, whilst hang- 
are not the produce of that season, butijing on the trees, ~They are 
have remained in a frozen stute during}ione by one, and it is from them alone 
the winter ; which is the case, not wtib//that the prime Tokay, or, as itis termed, 
them only, but with others of the insect|'Tokay Ausbruch, is prepared. They 
tribe. Mr. Ellis mentions a black frozen|jare first put together in a cask, in the 
mass of a turf-like substance, which,|| bottom of which holes are bored to let: 
when thawed, produced a swarm of mos-|/that portion of the juice escape, which 
quitoes ; and Hearne says, that spiders,|iwill run from them without any pressure. 
frozen so hard as to bound from the floor| This, which is called 7 essence, is 
like a grey pea, were revived by being|igenerally in very small quantity, and very 
brought to the fire. These “accounts|/highly prized. The grapes are then put 
were for some time disbelieved, at least|jinto a vat, and ramped with the bare 
strong doubts were entertained of the}/feet, no greater pressure being permitted. 
correctness of the facts ; but it was found|/To the squeezed mass is next added an 
by experiment that leeches, snails, grubs,|equal quantity of good wine, which is 
and frogs, could be frozen to a certain}|allowed to stand for 24 hours, and is then 
degree, by artificial cold, and revived.|/strained. This juice, without farther 
Similar experiments, we understand, || preparation, becomes the far-famed wine 
have been repeated, in the course of|jof Tokay, which is difficult to be ob- 
the severe weather of the winter,|/tained, and sells in Vienna at the rate of 
1822-3, by which it was ascertained that/$50 a dozen. The greater part of these 
frogs would revive even if the heart was|| vineyards are the property of the empe- 
frozen ; but that if the brain was con-jjror ; several, however, are in the hands 
gealed, life became extinct, and so far|of nobles. Another species of Hunga- 
trom the animal being recovered by the||rian wine, called Meneser, is said to 
application of warmth, it was not capable|/equal Tokay,; next to that in value come 
ot being affected by the galvanic action.|ithe wines of CEdenburgh, St. Gyorgy, 
Itshould be recollected, however, that|\and Ofen, followed by a great variety, 
the animal had been awakened out of aj'whose names are as various as the hills 
torpid state, to undergo the experiment ;||which produce them. It is said that the 
and that it wes not frozen in the winter-|| vine was first introduced by the emperor 
quarters chosen by itself when in its|/Probus, in the fourth century, by whom 
vigour.—Hearne observes, that these|/it was planted in Sirmien. The Tokay 
animals burrow under the moss at a con-/ivineyards are known to have flourished 
siderable distance from the water, where/|in the thirteenth century ; their great ce- 
they remain in a frozen state till the|/lebrity is, however, said to have arisen 
spring.—* | have frequently,’ says he,|jafter the destruction and neglect of the 
‘seen them dug up with the mess, frozen|/Sirmien vineyards, subsequently to the 
as bard as ice; in which state the legs/|battle of Mohacs. The Sirmien wines 
are as easily broken off as a pipe-stem ;'}are now again becofme valuable. The 
and after stating that by warmth they will//red wine from that country, called Schil- 
gain their usual activity, he adds—* butiler wine, is much esteemed. It is strong 
if they be permitted to freeze again, they|jand sweet. They there likewise make 
are past all recovery.’ We have noj/small quantities of Ausbruch, and some 
doubt, therefore, of Mr. Hood being cor-|/of those preparations of wine called 
rect, when he says, ‘ the noise made by|}Wermuth, particularly two sorts, deno- 
the frogs, which this inundation (the//minated Paluniaand Tropwermuth. The 
melting of the snow) produced, is almost/iexact process of forming the latter { a 
incredible. There is strong reason tol/secret ; but the former is prepared by 
believe that they outlive the Severity of} putting together fresh grapes, worm- 
winter. They have often been found|| wood, bruised mustard-seed, and several 
frozen and revived by-warmth ; nor is it|/spices, in layers, in a cask, pouring old 
possible, that the multitude which inces-|| wine over the whole and closing the cask 
santly filled our ears with its discordant||firmly. In a few weeks the liquor is fit 
notes, could have been matured in'twol/for use; but as it will not keep above a 
or three days.’ Captain Franklin alsoj/year at the utmost, though much esteem- 
incidentally states a curious fact with re- led, it seldom forms an article of com- 
gard to fish, without being aware that}|merce. 
the question of resuscitation had been 
agitated among physiologists: ‘* ft may| 
be worthy of notice says he, that the fish 
froze as they were taken out of the nets,| At Jato sitting of the Glasgow philo- 
and in a short time becamé a solid mass} sonhical society, a memoir was read by 
of ice; and by a blow or two of the} wr, Maclure, a surgeon, in which he 
hatchet were easily split open, when the presented a simple but satisfactory expla- 
intestines might be removed in one lump.|| nation of the well-known fact that the- 
If in this completely frozen state they|| milk which is obtained towards the con- 
were thawed before the fire, they re-/clysion, is much richer than that which 
covered their animation. This was par-|ithe cow yields at the commencement of 
ticularly the case with the carp, and Welithe milking process. The diary-maid 
had occasion to observe it repeatedly, as}! calls it the strip ings or afterings. His 
Dr. Richardson ‘occupied himself in €X-lltheory is this : Ne considers mi'k in the 
amining the structure of the different) udder of an animal as being nearly in the 
species of fish, and was always, in the|\,ame circumstances as milk contained in 
winter, under the necessity of thawing||, vessel out of her body altogether. It 
them before he could cut them. Weli, without the pale of the animal's circu- 
have seen a carp recover so far a8 tOlila.ion, and nearly in a state of absolute 
leap about with much vigour, after it had)! rest, Its component. parts, therefore, 
been frozen for thirty-six hours.” will obey the same laws in the one state 
nec as in the vat Now the cream, bons 
is the lighter and more oleaginous ° 
HUNGARIAN WINES. milk, eh to the srfiscodl thalabtoh 
Some of the finest sorts of Hungarian}|is contained in a vessel, becomes super- 
wine have obtained a celebrity whichj/natant, and leaves the more watery and 













On Milk, and its Preservaiion. 








origioally arose from the peculiar care|/ heavier portion below. In like manner, . 
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because the part called afierings, which 
resembles cream, is specifically lighter 
thao the more aqueous portion of milk in 
therudder, it ascends to the upper re- 
gion of that organ, and consequently is 
the last which is expressed during the 
process of milking. 

The following method is recomended 
for the preservation of milk, either af 
sea or in warm climates :—Provide pint 
or quart bottles, which must be perfect- 
ly clean, sweet, and dry ; draw the milk 
from the cow into the bottles, and as they 
are filled, iminediately cork them well 
up, and fasten the corks with pack thread 
or wire. ‘Then spread ua little straw on 
the bottem of a boiler, on which place 
bottles with straw between them until 
the boiler contains a sufficient quantity. 
Fill it up with cold water ; heat the wa- 
ter, and as soon as it begins to boil, draw 
the fire, and let the whole gradually 
cool. When quite cold, take out the 
bottles, and pack them with straw or saw- 
dust in hampers, and stow them in the 
coolest part of the ship, or in a cool 

lace. Milk preserved in this manner 

as been carried to the West Indies, and 
back again to Denmark ; and although it) 
had been 18 months in the bottles, it was 
as sweet as when first milked from the 
cow. 
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BAGNE LAKE AND GLACIER. 


In 1805, aud some subsequent years, 
immense masses of ice having fallen in 
the river Drause, inthe valley of Bagne, 
they became consolidated bythe cold, and 
thus proved a barrier to ‘the passage of 
the water, by which a lake of great ex- 
tent was formed. Owing, however, to 
the pressure of the accumulated fluid, the 
ice gave way, and occasioned prodigious 
destruction, from the escape of the water 
into the lands beneath. Though thus 
broken, the barrier, has again, by the ac- 
cumulation of ice, become almost as com- 


calcareous habitations under an infinite 
number of forms ; yet with all the orc * 
aud regoWarity, each afier its own manner, 
discernible in every other part of the 
creation, 


Method of breaking glass in any re- 
quired direction.—Dip a piece of worsted 
thread into spirit of turpentine, wrap it 
round the glass in the direction that you 
require it to be broken, and then set fire 
to the thread ; or, apply a red-hot wire 
round the glass, and if it does not imme- 
diately crack, throw cold. water on it, 
whilst the wire remains hot. By -this 
means, glass that is broken may often be 
fashioned and rendered useful for a va- 
riety of purposes. 


The goodness of flour.—Grasp a hand- 
ful briskly, and squeeze it half a minute. 
If genuine, it will preserve the form of 
the cavity of the hand, even although 
rudely placed on atable. df adulterated, 
oo the contrary, it will almost immediate- 
ly fall down. Flour mixed with whiting, 
is the most adhesive of adulterated flours, 
though it soon gives way; but if the 
adulterating ingredient be ground stones, 
bones, gypsum, or wood ashes, it tumbles 
down in an instant. 


To improve water for drinking. —The 
following plan may be adopted for this 
purpose :—Let the water, when boiled, 
be put into a common barrel-churn, 
where it may be agitated to any degree 
that may be wished for. In the course 
of its being thus agitated, it will absorb 
atmospheric air, and other ejastic fluids 
with which it may come in contact. It 
will thus become a liquor, safe, palatable, 
and wholesome ; to be obtained with little 
trouble and expense ; and accessible in 
its utmost perfection, to the poorest in- 
dividuals, 





plete as before, and has given rise to the) 


apprehension of the same dreadful con-}}. 


sequences ; it has been, therefore, an 1m-| 
portant object to preveut a repetition of 


them, by ciminishing, or at least putting a} 


stop to the increase of the barrier, The 
method adopted by M. Venetz, promises 
the greatest success. He had observed 
that the glacier could not support itself, 
where the river is of acertain width, but 
fell into it, and was soon dissolved. He 
formed and executed the design of bring- 
ing the water of the streams from the; 
neighbouring mountains, by the canal to} 
Mauvoisin, opposite the highest part of | 
the glacier, from whence it is conducted 
in wooden troughs, on to the glacier in 
a direction parallel to the valley, and be- 
ing warmed by the sun in its course, it 
soon cuts very deep channels in the ice. 
By varying the direction of the current, 
different parts are thus cut so that the ice 
is constantly falling into the river, where 
it is dissol-ed. When the weather is fine, 
these streams, which are about five inch- 
es in diameter, set with extraordinary 
power, piercing a hole 200 feet deep, 
and six feet broad in 24 hours. They are 
calculated to remove 100,000 cubic feet 
of ice from the barrier daily, by which it) 
is expected that, should the weather con- 
tinue favourable, the whole will be taken 
away in three years. M. Venetz esti- 
mates the quantity removed in the year 
1823, between 11 and 12 millions of cu- 
bic feet, 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTICKS 
FROM FCREIGN .JOURNALS. 
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cases of poisoning.—The following fact 
has been stated by M. Reynard to the So- 
ciété des Sciences of Lisie. During the 
campaign of Russia several loaves of su- 
gar had been enclosed in a chest contain- 
ing some flasks of extract of lead. One 
of these flasks having been broken, the 
liquid escaped, and the sugar became im- 
|pregnated with it. Duriag the distresses 


have recourse to the sugar ; but far from 
producing the fatal results which were 
expected, the sugar formed a salutary 
article of nourishment to those who made 
use of it, and gave them a degree of vi- 
gour and activity which was of the great- 
est service ip enabling them to support 
the fatigues of marching. Hence M. 
Reynard thinks that sugar might be 
adapted for preventing the effects of 
subacetate of lead, instead of the’ sul- 
phates ef soda, and of magnesia, which 
are not always at hand. 


~—p— 


Volcanic Eruption in Iceland.—On the 
22d of June last, a great noise began in 
Myrdals Jokel, on the south side of Ice- 
land, and on the 26th there was a dread- 
ful volcanic eruption from the crater Kot- 
lugian, which had been quiet since’1775. 
Pumice and ashes were thrown to a 
great distance, and even covered ships 











CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 


that were 90 miles from the coast. The 
ice on the summit of the mountain was 


Coral.—Till lately, corals were consi-||torn asunder, prodigious masses rolled in- 
dered as marine vegetables, growing}|to the sea, while torrents of water thrown 
from the bottom of the ocean ; but the||from the crater covered the adjacent 
observations of later naturalists have de-}jcountry with mud and slime. Th... - 
cidedly proved them to be the fabrication) were three distinct eruptions, since which 
of minute animals, which, however in-|\the mountain has been tranquil. This 
significant they muy appear to the unre-||new volcano lies from six to eight leagues 
flecting part of mankind, ere from theirjto the east ot Eyafalle Jokel, which 
immense, their inconceivable numbers,|jbroke out in December last, and about 
of more consequence than is generally twelve leagues south-east of Hecla. 


Use of sugar as an antidote to lead in| 


nalds has quoted the curious remarks of 
Volta on the re-appearance of thunder 
storms for many days together, at the 
same hour and ip the same place. ‘‘It is 
necessary to inhabit a mountainous coun- 
try, and particularly the neighbourhood 
of lakes, such as Como, the precincts of 
Lario, Verbano, Varese, Lugano, Locco, 
Pond the whole mountains ef Bianza, Ber- 
gama, &c., in order to be convinced of 
such periods and fixations (so to speak) 
of thunder storms as tbis or that valley 
or opening of a mountain, which last uo- 
Hil some wind or remarkable change in the 
atmosphere shall occur to destroy them.” 
Volta ascribes the effect to a state of the 
atmosphere produced by the storms of 
the preceding day. 


~~ 


Periodical. Rise and Fall of the Baro- 
meter.——Colonel Wright, member of the 
Ceylon Literary and Agricultural Society, 
is said to have discovered that within the 
tropics the mercury rises and falls twice 
within the twenty-four hours, with such 
regularity as to afford almost an oppor- 
tanity of measuring the lapse of time by 
this instrument. 


_ 

Stranded Vessels.—Lieutenant Davy, 
R.S. proposes a methed of conveying a 
line to.the shore from a stranded vessel, 
by a sort of buoy, with a reel upon it 
capable of belding 500 yards of deep sea- 
line, and sail of strong canvass, made and 
fixed to a diagonal staff precisely like a 
parachute. This, he says, may be kept 
constantly hanging over the stern or 
quarter of the vessel, and when wanted, 
needs only to be dropped into the water, 
and it will be propelled by the wind to 
the shore. He has no hesitation in say- 
ing it would also take a man on shore, 
and were he placed in such a situation, 
te would not for a moment scruple to 
try the experiment. He adds that a reef 
attached to any thing that would ¢wim 
of whatever shape, would go directly on 
shore in a gale of wind without any sail. 

> 

Artificial Anatomy.—lt is well known 
that imitations of the human subject, 
for anatomical study, have been made in 
wax hitherto, in consequence of its flexi- 
bility. These imitations, however strik- 
ing and correct, could only present the 
surface of objects; they could not give 
the internal details, which are still more 
necessary to the study ; they were fitter 
for the purposes of a museum than a 





of the campaign it was necessary to||theatre of anatomy. M. Auroux, a 


young and clever French physician, has 
made an astonishing improvement in 
those imitations. With a composition 
resembling pasteboard, he has been en- 
abled to construct complete bodies, in 
which all the organs, the minutest de- 
tails of external and internal conforma- 
tion, are accurately represented. ‘The 
exterior parts are unchipped easily, and 
according to the rales generally observed 
in dissection. They give place to the 
interior parts, whieh in their turn can be 
removed with similar facility. Thus the 
human body can be decomposed into a 
thousand different pieces, which, as they 
are regularly numbered, can be again 
re-united to each other. Two advan- 
tages are thus obtained over the ordinary 
method—the disgust inseparable from 
the dissection of dead bodies is avoided ; 
and the pupil, by re-composing thé body, 
may give a more perfect knowledge of its 
individual points. 2 

—_—eBBT.:.:.2...@!!! 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, whatever can be said agains* 
ther, does pot defeat them. Thecritics never yet hurt 
a good work Maracis D’Arcens. 











Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. 
By Wm. J. Burchell Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 


The second volume of this splendid 
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London in the month of December last, 
and only a few copies of it, we believe, 
have reached this country. These travels, 
as the publishers state, were unde: taken 
with the intention of exploring the un- 
known countries lying between the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Portuguese set- 
tlements on the Western Coast, by a 
circuitous track through. the interior re- 
gions. The author, after penetrating 
into the heart of the continent, to the 
depth of nearly 1100 miles, to a country 
Inever before described, met with obsta- 
cles which it was found impossible to 
surmount, and which compelled him to 
alter the original plan of his route. This 
alteration gave him an opportunity of ac- 
quiring the most complete information 
respecting the inhabitants of the mest 
distant region, the nature and productions 
of the country, and many interesting par- 
ticulars of the nations beyond. The 
object of the undertaking was not the 
mere gratification of vague curiosity ; but 
an attentive investigation of every object 
which might be thought deserving of the 
notice of a traveller. 


Besides the narrative of daily occur- 
rences, as far as the most distant town in 
the interior, and of the various transactions 
with the natives, the work contains a 
general account of the habitants, com- 
prising their origin, population, govern- 
ment, warfare, policy, trade, and laws ; 
the nature of their chiefs’ authority ; 
their religion or superstition; moral 
character, natural disposition, mental ca- 
pacity, figure, cast of features, women, 
marriages, clothing, personal ornaments, 
utensils, disorders, modes of cure, 
language, food, agriculture, mapufactures, 
arts, and amusements; architecture, 
domestic arrangements, and climate. It 
also contains contributions to the Sciences 
of Zool avd Botany ; above 63,000 
objects of which were preserved and 
brought to England. Of these, a large 
collection of quadrupeds have been pre- 
sented to the British Museum. In the 
geography of the extra-tropical part of 
Southern Africa, a map founded on nu 
merous astronomical observations, and of 
an entirely new construction, pregents 
considerable improvements, calculated 
to rectify many inaccuracies. On the 
nature of the languages of these people, 
many particulars are given; nor have 
Geology, and the subject of Music, been 
neglected. 

In the first volume, besiles the travels 
among. the.tribes living beyond the 
boundary of the English settlement, there 
is a large portion of information respecting 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and an account of several excursions 
which intervened between the author’s 
first landing and the commencement of 
his principal journey into the interior. 
Of the extension of civilization, and of 
the effects of missionary labors among the 
aboriginal inhabitants, both within and 
without the colonial limits, a view is also 
given. The scenes of nature and the 
manners of the people are described ; 
and by adhering in the narrative to the 


the author are enabled to travel, as it 
were, the journey over again, and view 
in their proper light the facts in connex- 
lion, and the impress:on made by each 
event in succession. 

In the second volume is an interesting 
accetnt of the native tribes ; with whom 
the author lived on terms which give 
him very favourable opportunities for 
discovering their true character. As his 
views in travelling were not confined te 
any particular class of observations, but 
were extended to whatever appeared 
likely to prodace useful kuowledge, his 
researches have embraced. that variety 
of subjects which a journey, over ground 
never before trodden by European foot, 





and through the strange and unknown re~ 
gions‘of Africa, right be expected to af- 
ford. The dificulties and privations 


and interesting work was published in/jattendant on an expedition of this nature, 





strict form of a Journal, the reader and . 
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and the degree of success which ma 
have rewarded the perilous labours it re- 
quired, can only be known by a perusal 
of the narrative ; in which it will be 
seen, that the information now communi- 
cated, was not, obtained without consid- 
erable personal risk and danger. 


To eac e are added an itinerary 
and regis weather ; and a gene- 
ral index ; Zoological and Botan- 


ical index subjoined. The work is 
likewise embellished with 116 beautiful 
engravings, copied from drawings made 
by the author, and exhibiting views © 
the scenery, and other objects which 
attracted his notice in this hitherto un- 
exploredcountry. Since the appearance 
of Park’s Travels, no publication of this 
nature has excifed so much-interest as 
the present among mea of science, or 
been read with greater avidity. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
























«REVENGE. 
** Ob that the slave had twenty thousand lives ! one is too 
poor, too weak for my revenge” 

It is commonly said, ‘ revenge is 
sweet ;” but surely it can only be so to 
those weak minds who are incapable of 
supporting an injury. Revenge is the 
vice of children, women, and fools. An 
elevated mind is superior to injuries, and 
pardons them. The emperor Adriaa 
meeting a man who had insulted him be- 
fore he had obtained the goverament of 
the empire, said, “‘approach, you have 
nothing to fear from me—I am an empe- 
ror.” 

The fanatic Felton, who killed the 

duke of Buckingham, was so revengeful, 
that when he once called a gentleman out 
who had offended him, and was fearful 
that the superior rank of his enemy 
would make him refuse the challenge, he 
sent him at the same time one of his fin- 
gers which he cut off himself. “1 
would have him know,” said he, “of 
what that man, who can cut himself to 
pieces, is capable of to revenge an inju- 
ry.” * 
An Italian, who-had quarrelled with 
one of his neighbours, became danger- 
ously ill; his physicians gave him over. 
It was told to his enemy, who immediate- 
ly went to his house, and asked to see 
him ; when he was informed that he was 
dying, he ran quickly into his chamber, 
saying to himself, ‘* he shall not die but 
by my hands.”” When he came near his 
bed, he stabbed him and run away. The 
sick man lost a great quantity of blood, 
but it produced the most h.ppy effects, 
for it restored him to life and health. 

Another Italian, who at the period of 
ten years after receiving an injury, was 
informed that his enemy, whom he had 
been seel’ing, was gone to the East Indies. 
He immediztely went after him, and find- 
ing him in a situation unable to defend 
himself, assassinated him. 

An Italian nobleman, who had a large 
park, wherein he kept a number of 
stags, ordered his servants not to kill 
any of them. One of them was so un- 
fortunate as to break this order, ‘for in 
end :avouring to get at some other game, 
he, without the least intent, killed one of 
the stags which had concealed itself in 
the bushes. The poer fellow, dreading 
his master’s anger, ran away, embarked 
for Genis, and was taken prisoner by the 
Aigerines. The Italian being informed, 
some time after, that his servant was a 
slave at Algiers, went immediately to 
Cardinal Janson, who was then at Rome, 
and desired him to write to the French 
consul to ransom this unfortunate man, let 
it be whatever sum they asked. The 
Cardinal, delighted with this generosity, 
wrote immediately to the consul, who 
ransomed the slave directly, and sent 
him to Rome. The nobleman thanked 
hie eminence, paid him the money for the 
ransom, and some days afterwards order- 
ed his miserable servant to be killed, 





judgment in favour of the orphan. 






shack‘ess of slavery, to be revenged- on 
him for his disobedience, involuntary as 
it was. 

Muret gives an account, in his letters, 
of an English lady, who, when she found 
herself dying, sent for her husband: and 
after endeayouring to excite his sensi- 
bility by a recital of her sufferings, she 
begged of him to pardon her in her last 
moments, for a crime which she had 
been guilty of towards him. The bus- 
band promising to grant her request, she 
acknewledged to have been unfaithful to 
his bed. ‘I forgive you,” replied the 
husband, ‘‘ and I hope I shall obtain for- 
giveness from you, for the harm I have 
done to you.” The wife readily pro- 
mising this, ‘It is,”’ said the husband, 
*“‘ that knowing you to be guilty of what 
you have acknowledged, I have given 
you. poison: it is the cause of your 
death.” 

A Frenchman passing through Damas- 
cus in his return from Jerusalem, met ay 
judge, who without the least cause gave 
him a violent slap on the face, and knock- 
ed him down. The Frenchman seemed 
to put up with the affront, but was re- 
solved to be revenged. For this pur- 
pose, he absented himself from this city 
for three years, applied himself to the 
study of the Turkish language, and when 
he had obtained a thorough knowledge 
of it he disguised himself as a dervise. 
The dervises carry acimeter on one 
side, and a knife in their belts, saying, 
it is to enforce the observance of the 
commandments of their great prophet. 
Our false dervise returned to Damascus, 
where he assisted every day at the 
judge’s audiences ; this he continued for 
three years, waiting an opportunity to 
strike a final blow. One day hearing 
the judge prsseance senteace against an 
orphan, of whom some one unjustly de- 
manded an estate, he approached the 





judge, and struck him-so violent a blow 


on the forehead with his knife, that he 
fell dead at his feet. He then, without 
the least emotion, placed himself in his 
seat, observing, that the judgment which 
had been pronounced was unjust, and he 
would examine and judge the cause. 
Every one present consented, from the 
respect they had for him, and he gave 
The 
corpse of the judge was carried to his 
house, and every body praised the as- 
sassin. The Frenchman, satisfied with 
his revenge, retired without the least in- 
terruption, and went to Tripoli, where 
one of his countrymen upbraiding him 
for wearing the habit of a dervise, he 
confessed .what he had done, and incon- 
siderately told him the reason. The 
circumstances being told te some Turks, 
they seized him, and examined whether 
he had heén circumcised. On finding 
he was not, they conveyed him to Da- 
mascus, where our narrator, Vincent 
Leblanch, says, he saw him executed. 
In the apology of Herodotus, we read 
of an Italian, whe though apparently 
reconciled with his enemy, for several 
years, always retained a violent and 
secret hatred against him.. One even- 
ing, when they were walking together 
in an unfrequented place, the Italian 
seized his companion behind, threw him 
down. placed a dagger to his throat, and 
threatened to kill him, if he did not deny 
the existence of the Almighty. . The 
other, after some time, and with much 


him. 
avowal that he demanded, than he plung- 


to perish at one time. 
=== 


INVOLUNTARY DISCOVERY. 





whom he had only emancipated from the 








menacing, did as he was required, in 
order to evade the death which awaited 
The Italian no sooner heard the 


ed the dagger in his heart, and retired, 
vaunting that he had taken the most ter- 
rible revenge in the world, for he had 
caused both his enemy’s body and soul 


In ancient history, one of the. most 
striking instances of this species of dis- 
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very is the following. ‘Che Trojan||complied with by_all who wish to be continued 
wars being unexpectedly sung in the|/onour list of Subscribers. As there will be no 


hearing of Ulysses, the song, by the irre- 
sistible association of ideas, suddenly ex- 
cited in him an emotion, which, before 
his reason or his art could interfere, op- 
erated upon his countenance and 


spectators. Another—the discovery that 
the madness of Ulysses was feigned. 
This was affected by working on the 
feelings of the parent:—his child was 
thrown along a furrow, over which a 
plough was about to pass. Ulysses flew 
to save his offspring. A third, Ulysges’ 
discovery of Achilles, when disguised 
among women, by his snatching the hel- 
met from a basket of female ornaments. 
And such was Solomon’s discovery of the 
real mother, by ordering the infant to be 
divided between them. - Parallel with 
these is one of the fables of sop, where- 
in it is related, that a man having a fa- 
vourite cat, prayed to Venus to change it 
into a woman. The goddess consented : 
but a mouse crossing the room, she 
darted after it, and discovered that though 
her form was changed, her nature was 
the same. 


In modern history, the following rela- 
tion will suffice as a specimen of involun- 
tary discovery :—During the late war, a 
conspiracy was formed on board a British 
frigate, on her voyage to a Angr the 
purpose whereof was, when 

come upon that coast, to rise, throw the 
officers overboard, seize the ship, and 
carry her into an enemy’s port. It was 
concerted with judgment, and kept with 
such secresy, that the officers could not 
have the least suspicion of it. It hap- 
pened, thatthe day before that appointed 
for the execution of the plan, it occurred 
to the captain to try whether one ef the 
quarter-deck guns might not be brought 
to bear as a bowchase with efficacy on a 
flying enemy, when occasion. might oc- 
cur: for this purpose, a gun was hawled 
out of its port, and pointed forward. He 
who was at this time steering the ship, 
and who was One of the conspirators, im- 
mediately imagined that the officers had 
discovered the concerted mutiny, ‘and 
were now turning the guns of the quar- 
ter deck upom the crew, for their own 
preservation. He therefore suddenly 
called out with great emotion: “ Gen- 
tlemen! if you will spare my life, 1 will 
give you a list of them all!” and the 
whole was discovered. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
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NEW SERIES 


or 


THE MINERVA. 


‘—__ 





A wish having been frequently expressed by 
our Subscribers, that we should alter the form 
of our journal from quarto to octavo, being a 
more convenient size,.we have resolved to 
meet their. views on the 10th of April next, the 
day on which the Ist number of Vol. III. 
makes its appearance. A new series of the 
Minerva will then commence, and continue 
to be published in strict conformity with our 
original plan of arrangement. Each number 
will contain 16 pages octave, making two 
handsome volumes in the year, for which title 
pages and tables of contents will be prepared. 
The paper will be of a superior quality, and 


type. 
As the Minenrv 4 is intended for the library, 


so that no subscription can in future be receiv- 
ed for a less period than a year; and this early 
notice is given, that our present patrons, and 


themselves accordingly. It may also be stat- 





the original terms of payment, in advance, 


demeanour, to the observation of the}. 


they should | 


agents in the country fcr the Muverva after 
the close of the present vohime, subscribers — 
are requested to make remittance (post paid,) 
to the publishers, Bliss and White, New-York. 
No. 51 Vol. II. of the MingRy¥A wil) contain 
the following articles ; ) 

Porutar TALEs.— Mons. Du 
Victim of a Parent. 

THE TRavELLER.—A Walk to Vincennes. 

THE Drama.—London Theatres. 

BioGraPuy.—Memoirsof George Bubb Dod- 
dington. 

ARTS AND Scimnces.—-The Migration of - 
Birds; by Dr. Jenner. Effects of Burning on 
Lime or Chalk. On the presence of Ammonia 
in rust of Iron in inhabited houses. Curiosities 
for the Ingenious. Scientific Notices from 
Foreign Journals. 

- LireratTurs.—Review commendatory of a 
rhythmical Biography. Notices of New English 
publications, in Jaxuury and February, 1824. 
CornnEsPONDENCE.—Physiognomy. 
PokTry.— The Crusade; and To the faded 
Rose; by “J. R. Sutermeister.” Z'o Love, what 
is it? by“ Marion.” The Women of Denmurk; 


F—- ; or the 


by “* Wm. S. Walker ;” with other pieces. 
GLEANER, Recornp, Eniemas, Curono- 
LOGY. 








THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shreds and Patches! 








A specimen of coarse salt, manufactured at 
Salina, has lately been analyzed in this city, 
anid is said to be superior to any salt ever know) 
in this market. 


It has been ascertained, by the Postmaster 
General, that there are five hundred and 
ninety-eight newspapers published in the 
United States. 

‘ Rembrandt Peale,’of Baltimore, has sue- 
ceeded in painting a portrait of Washington, 
which is considered to be the best likeness that 
has yet been taken. 


The capital now invested in manufactures, 
in Massachusetts, is stated at $9,840,000. . 

The bottom of a cedar post was lately dug 
from among the roots of an elm tree, in Bos- 
ton, in perfect preservation, and, on being cut, 
received the polish and emitted the fragrance 
of young wood of the same kind, although it is 
supposed to have: been buried more than 100 
years. ; 
Mr. Conway has had a bumper benefit at 
Boston, he and Mr. Cooper have since appear- 





ed there in the arduous parts of ‘* Pierre” and 
« Jaffier,” before an overflowing and highly 
gratified audience. 

Dr. Greenfield’s new novel, “ St. Ronan’s 
Well,” has been dramatized in London, and 
was performing with great eclat at the Adel- 
phi Theatre. 


Mathews is said, in the London papers. to 
be nearly ready with his Wew Version of 
Travels amongst the Yankees, where the hits 
atnationality are stated tobe extremely piquant, 
but entirely free from any thing that can pos- 
sibly give the slightest offence. 

Dr. Hoyer of Minden, has published a de- 
tailed account of his hypothesis, that the nu- 





the work printed on a new and handsome 


a limited number of copies will be printed, 


those intending to become so, may regulate’ 


ed, that arrears are expected to be discharged 
before the close of the present volume, and 


cleus of the sua consists of molten gold. 


— 
MARRIED, 


Mr. Wm. Van Winkle to Miss Eliza Myers. 

Mr. Robert Gould to Miss Eliza Ann Forbes. 

Capt Plympton of the U. 5. artny to Miss Eliza 
Matilda Livingston. 

Mr. Wim. Havens to Miss Hannah Denny. 

Mr. Daniel Brown to Miss Phebe Platt... , 

Mr. Wells Philips to Miss Mary Ann Nash. 

Capt. T. Randel to Miss Catherine Owens. 

Mr. Isaac ‘T. Ludlam to Miss Charlotte Hal- 


sey. 
Mr. Peter Cunningham to Miss Martha Dodg- 
shun. 


DIED, 


Miss Eliza Rogers, aged 32. 

Mrs. Rachel Hicks, aged 85.. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick. . 

Mr. Austin Adams, aged 62 years. 
Mr. Cornelius Tyson. 

Mr. Robert Bell, aged 60 years. 

Mr. Edward Manning, aged 27 years. 
. Michae) Brooks, aged 34 years, 
Mr. John Griffith. 

Mr. Joseph Sackett, aged 52 years. 

- Henry Peacock, aged 44 years, 
Mr. Won, Burrell, M. D. aged 68 years, 
Mr. Peter Schenck, aged 22 years. 





Mrs. Ann Wiiliams, aged 83 years. 
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POETRY. 


*“*Itisthe gift of POETRY to hallow every piace io 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
jt a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS, 
By J. R. Sutermeisier. 
Her morning sky hath an early cloud ; 
Her beauty is wreathed in an early shroud— 
The light and love of her days are o'er, 
But grief shall veil her brow no more. Brooxs. 
In youth's may morn, her glad tree of life branched in air, 
And its bright leaveswere green, and its young blossoms 
fair; 
But the winter of ruin bath scattered its bloom, [tomb! 
And the willow boughs droop o'er the young virgio's 


The red rose of rapture, which grew in her path, 

Hath been seared by the angel of death in his wrath; 

But the friends whom she loved, have made wildly to wave 
The white rose of grief o'er the young virgin's grave! 


The song, which hope warbled in life’s sunny day, 
Like the !ark's early carol, hath fleeted away ; 

But at night-fall her friends will gb forth to rehearse 
O'er the young virgins tomb the elegiac verse ! 


The sigh of regret which she breathed in despair, 
For the friends of her bosom hath welted in air; 
But the west wind shall sigh, and the cypress shall wave 
Long, Jong o’er the young virgin's desolate grave! 
—_l. 
For the M!oerva. 


THE MANIAC. 
By the same. 

Who is this maid 7 what means her lay ” 

She hovers o'er the hollow way, 

And flutters wide ber mantle gray, 

As the lone heron spreads his wing, 

By-twilight o’er a haunted spring. 

Scot's Lady of the Lake. 

Her eye is bright as the morning star 
That heralds the orient sun from afar : 
But it lights her features at twilight’s hour, 
As the glow-worm’s lamp lights a faded flower ! 


Her cheek is bright with a hectic flush, 

Though it bath not the tinge of the morning's blush ; 
But it blooms in decay at the meonlight hour, 

Like autumn’s red leaf on a blighted bower ! 


The smile that dimples her cheek of care, 
Kut mocks its expression of wild despair, 
Like the lambent smile of the dying sun, 
On the evening cloud when his goa! is won ! 


The wreath she once wore in joy’s sunny day 

Like the hopes she cherished, hath faded away ; 

Her step is now lone in the desert glade 

May God bless the heart of the maniac maid! 
—~>—— 


For the Minerva. 


THE VOYAGE. 


Adieu, my fond Edgar :—Uonfurl every sail; 

And trust to the Pilot above in the gale : 

Though your ship mounts the surge on death-dealing rock;* 
Spread her wings to the wind, and buffet the shock. 


My fears, why so true !—Look ! the squall and the spray ; 
Wow darker the heavens; now rougher tuc bay ; 

Now dwells the proud sea: and now heaves the deep bed; 
It foams o'er the living, and booms o'er the dead. 


Bold Edgar's aloft, or at helm, or the bow; 

The briue as it curls, dashes o'er his young brow ; 
Around are the snow-crested columns of mai; 
The black sky seems bosom’d in oceag again. 


But night stills the storm :~-Ev'ry planet shines clear; 
Not a cloud breaks the ray in its sparkling career ; 
Not a breath fans the billow—the wave sinks to rest, 
The moon sheds hier silver in peace on its breast. 


Now roils the tall ship, till the gray cloud of dawn 
Ushers in the fair gale, with the warmth of the sun: 
Now she glides—now she flies to her port, cross the seas ; 
While the Pilot above, pipes all hands to the breeze. 
Kingston Ulster Co. THERON. 





® The ship Paris scraped the very rocks on which a 
vease) and crew perished before their wy Sa he. the Paris 
got off with trifling damage; although her voyage termi- 
aated disastrously from a different cause. 


~~ — 
For the Minerva, 


MY PIPPIN TREE. 


When I was hearty, hale, and young, 
Oh what enjoyment did I see! 
My satchel.on my arm! flung, 
And hied to school with youthful glee. 
When I return’d with heart elate, 
No obstacle prevented me 
From taking my loved fav’rite seat 
Beneath my shady pippin tree. 


Under its boughs then would I sit, 
And con my youthful lessons o'er; 

Think on the past without regret, 
Aad to the future fondly soar, 





This life look’d like one sunny day, 
For then no clouds my eyes could see ; 
The time pass’d cheerfully away, 
While I sat ’neath my pippin tree. 


Year after year rolled on in haste, 
And still my pippin tree did yield 
Delicious fruit, which pleas’d the taste 
Above all others of the field « 
And when the wintry season came, 
I look’d with joy and ecstasy, 
For spring’s return, when I again . 
Could sit beneath my pippin tree. 


At length I left my happy home, 

That home which was to me so dear, 
And at a distance I did roam, 

From virtues path I too did veer, 
But in sweet retrospection’s hour, 

Dear were those days to memory, 


When I sat ’neath my pippin tree. 


Three years pass’d painfully along, 
My native home I sought again, 
1 sought the place where life's fair morn 
Was spent devoid of care and pain ; 
I look’d for my old tree around, 
But not a vestige couldI see, - 
The axe had feli’d it to the ground-~ 
Had fell’d my barren pippin tree. 


And thus I thought twill be with me, 

Soon may. the axe strike to the root, 
Because J, like the barren tree, 
+ Cumber the ground and yield no fruit : 
Yet still while mem’ry holds her seat 

I'll think, my pippin tree, of thee ; 
Nor till the pulse shall cease to beat, 

Will I forget my pippintree. ~ G. 
Courtlandt Street. 


i 
DREAMS. 


I dreamt that at e’en, a white mist rose 
Where the hedge-row brambles twist— 

[ thought that my love was a sweet wild rose, 
And I, the silv’ry mist! 

How sweetly I beaded her pale-red charms 
With many a diamond speck ; 

How softly I bent up my wat’ry arms, 

And hung round her beautiful neck ! 

O me! ’twas a heavenly birth : 

I revell’d all night, 

*Till the morn came bright, 

Then sank at her feet down again in the earth, 


1 dreamt that my love was a sweet wild pea, 
All cover’d with purple bloom ; 

And methought that I was an amorous bee, 
That lov’d the rich perfume. 

Large draughts of nectar I sat to sip, 

On a bean leaf just below— 





I breath’d her breath, and I kiss’d her lip, 
And she was as chaste as snow ! 

O me! what a beautiful task : 

For there I lay 

*Till eve grew gray, 

While she in the sun’s bright gleam did bask. 


Again—I was where the pale moon did line 
The forest with silver bright ; 


And I, a zephyr light. 

Welcome,” said I, ** where the bramble weav 
Around us a guard of thorns ;” 

And sweetly I tangled myself in her leaves, 
And blew ber red-streak’d horns; 

To the music of which we led 

A gay dance about, 

*Till the night came out, 

To rock us to sleep in his dusky bed. 


pe 
TO THE RED BREAST. 
Written during a heavy fall of snow. 


Lonely little chirping Robin, 

/ Winter’s winds have wreck’d thy nest ; 

Warms my hearth—thy heart is throbbing | 
Wilt thou be my cottage guest ? 


Here no greedy grey Grimalkin 
Stily couch’d shall mar thy play, 
Unannoy’d by cruel Faulkin, 
Undisturb’d by angry Tray. 


Thou mayst hop about my lattice, 
Dry beneath the dropping caves ; 
Share my crust—my cup too—gratis, 
And my couch of soft seer leaves ! 














When iife’s gay path was strew’d with flowers, 


And I thought that my love was a wild woodbine, 


> 


Fast the flaky snow is falling, 
Night’s black hour is drawing near; 
Dark, and deep, and more appalling, 
Lonely pilgrims’ paths appear! 
Come, then, while the hatch is lifted, 
*Ere the hoar winds chill thy breast; 
When each bush and brake is drifted, 
Where will little Robin rest ? 


O how cheerful glow the embers, 
How the crackling faggots blaze‘ 
Shelter here til] past December's 
Lonesome nights and gloomy days ! 
And when spring again returning, 
Clothes the earth with leaves and flowers, 
Thou shalt, from my cot sojourning, 
Join thy mates among the bowers! 
Yearly with a song I'll greet thee, 
Visitant of this lone spot ; 
Yearly, too thou wilt repeat me 
Nature’s melancholy note! 
Come, then, lonely little Robin, 
Here no meddling hands molest, 
Warm’s my heart—thy heart is throbbing— 
Come and be my cottage guest ! 


Lpigram. 


~— 


To a little girl who was about cutting her teeth. 
Poor little dear! although so ill, 
You look so very thin, 
You wont be better, love, until 
Your bones prick through your skin! 


ENIGMAS, 


** And justly the wise manthus preach’dto usall, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat aresmall.”’ 











Answers lo Puzzles in our last. 


Mole, Lynx, Reed, and Sensitive Plant. 


Of a Sensitive Plant, the modesty and retiring. 


and Poplar. 


and grace in motion of the form. 
Puzz.LE 11.—Because it is a blunder-buss, 
PuzzLE 111.—House-wife. 


es NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 
What is it we say when we silence proclaim, 


A delicate fruit, whose botanical name 
Both backward and forward will still spell the same. 
An instrument written combined forms a name, 


A beautiful word, a feminine name, 


A musical note when wrote forms a name, 

Which both backward and forward will still spell the same. 
The ipitials when joined will still spell a name, 

Which every lady, that’s married, will claim, 


same. 
tl. 


Though poor and humble—oft above the crowd 
I soar; and in high places cry out loud, 

The veriest wretch on earth, and clothed in rags, 
Yet miser-like I often have full bags: 

All people spurn me; use me like a back; 

And yet I often mount my masters back. 

At break of day, I rise up with the lark, 

And soar like her; but ah, my path is dark ! 
Disease in youth my sufferings often ends, 

But death I welcome as the best of friends. 





PuzzLE 1.—A wife sheuld possess some of the 
properties of an Ass, Adder, Fish, Dog, Cat, Dove, 


Of an Ass, the patience. Of an Adder, “ which 
refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm 
he ever so wisely.” A Fish’s silence. Dog’s 
fidelity. A Cat's quiet and noiseless step. The 
love for which a Dove is praised. A Mole’s 
blindness to the little failings of her spouse; with 
a Lynx’s eye in discerning his wishes, allied to 
the pliability of a Reed in conforming to them. 


In person she should resemble the Pine, Oak, 
Blood Horse, Sword, Italian greyhound, Snake, 


The Pine, will give herheight. Like the Oak, 
which long retains its leaves, should not quickly 
fade. The Blood Horse’s fire and slender form. 
The Sword, for like that she should be well tem- 
pered. An Italian Greyhound’s small head. 
The Snake's crest; a metaphor borrowed from the 
stable, that is neck. A Poplar will afford ease 


Which both backward and forward will still spell the same, 


Which both backward and forward will still spell the same. 


Which both backward and forward will still spell the same. 


Aad which both backward aod forward will still spell the 
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A COMPLETE AMERICAN 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Jhrist 
1813 H. B. M. brig Peacock, of 18 guns, Capt. 
Peaks, captured by the U. S. ship Hernet 


the explosion of a 






cock were taken 112 
were wounded, and the killed, among 
which was the captain, sunk with the ves- 
sel, Feb. 24. 

—— The town and fortress of Mobile, which had 


. been retained by the Spaniards ever since 


the purchase of Louisiana, taken without 
resistance by the Americans under Gen. 
Wilkinson, April 15. 
—— York, the capital of Upper Canada, taken 
by the Americans under Gen. Dearborn, in 
which attack Gen. Pike was killed by the 
explosion of a magazine, April 27. 
-—— Havre de Grace (Md.) burnt by the British 
blockading squadron under admiral Cock- 
burn, May 9. 
—— Frederick Town, and George town, two 
villages in Cecil and Kent counties (Md.), 
burnt by the British, May 6. 
—— Messrs. Gallatin and Bayard, American 
commissioners, to adjust the difference with 
Great Britain, under the mediation of Rus- 
sia, sailed from Newcastle (Del.), in the 
ship Neptune, for St. Petersburgh, May 16. 
—— General Harrison forced the British and 
Indians to retire from before fort Meigs, 
May 5. 
—— The French empe:or’s decrees repealing the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, dated April 28, 
1811, first exhibited by the American 
charge d’Affairs in London, to the British 
minister, May 21. 
—— Fort George and Fort Erie surrendered to 
the Americans, May 27. 
—— The British made a descent upon Sacket’s 
Harbour, and were compelled to re-embark 
with great loss, by the American militia 
and a small body of regulars under the 
command of general Brown, of the New- 
York militia, May 29. : . 
—— The U. S. frigate'Chesapeake of ‘36. guns 
capt. Laurence, captured by H. B. M. fri- 
gate Shannon, of 38 guns, after a despe- 
rate and sanguinary conflict of 11 minutes, 
in which capt. Laurence fell, with 40 killed 
and 104 wounded, and the Shannon 26 kill- 
ed and 56 wounded, June 1. 
—— Commodore Decatur, checked in his at- 
tempt to put to sea by two British.74’s and 
a razee, retires with the United States and 
Macedonian frigates, and Hornet ship of 
vers Fay the harbour of New London 
une 4, 


—— The British surprise the United States 


Chandler and Winder prisoners, but were 
compelled to retreat with considerable loss, 
June 6. 
—— The town of Sodus, on Lake Ontario, burnt 
by the British, June 6. 
—— The British frigate Junon attacked by the 
gun-boats in the Chesapeake, and compell- 
ed to retire, June 19. ~ 
—— The Creek Indians indicated a hostile 
temper towards the United States by the 
*massacre of those of their tribe friendly to 
the Americans, June 20. 
—— The British under Cockburn, repulsed in 
their attack on Craney Island June 23. 
—— The affair at Beaver Dam, when lieut. co- 
Jonel Boerstler, with 511 men, surrendered 
prisoners to the British, June 24. 
—— Hampton (V.) taken by the British under 
Sir Sidney Beckwith, and outrages of the 
most enormous description committed 
against the inhabitants, June 25. 
— beg (V.) evacuated by the British, 
uly 1. 
—— Fort Schloper, with its garrison (11 men), 
taken by the British, July 4. 
—— Atiair at Black Rock, in which the British 
destroyed the barracks, block-houses, &c. 
July 11. 
—— The United States schooner Asp, 20 men; 
abandoned in the Chesapeake, after having 
gallantly resisted 5 British barges, and hav- 
ing 10 of her crew, including the comman- 
der (midshipman Segourney), killed or 
wounded, July 14, 
—— About 2000 sritish landed at Portsmouth 
and Ocracocke (U. C.), and made great de- 
vastatiop among the neighbouring cattie, 
ultry, &c. July 26. 
—— The Americans under colonel Scott, land at 
York wv: C.), and burn the barracks, wood- 
yard, Wc. July 31. 
—— 1500 British under colonel Murray, madea 
descent upon Plattsburgh, and destroyed 
the barracks, arsenal, block-house, July 31, 
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